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new equipment. : 


Cagoule of invisibility 
Scared of being shouted at by footpath-blocking farm- 
ers? Tired of being treated like a novice by National 
Trust wardens and countryside rangers? Then the In- 
visicag® is just the thing for you. Put it on and zip it up 
before you reach the path or corrie you're worried 
about, then stride straight past in 
& full view of your enemy. Exude 


confidence! Swagger a little! Even | 


give them the Vs as you pass! 

(But take care not to shout or 
Ya 4 swear, as the Invisicag® only 
makes you invisible, not inaudi- 
ble.) Also useful for pretending to 
be the Grey Man and spooking 
people on Ben Macdui. Available 


Thermal box 

Gents! Loved the summer of Ashes cricket but fed up 
seeing your assets freeze on the Forcan Ridge in that 
midwinter gale? Then the latest in cricket/hill crossover 
wear is a must. When you pause to put on crampons at 
the 600-metre contour, take a f 

few extra seconds to shove 
the thermal box down the = ” 
front of your Troll trousers. 7 
Comes complete with battery- 
powered 5V heater and non- _« ~ * 
slip Gore-Tex jockstrap. ee / , Se 
Guaranteed no sharp edges * , / A 
— but users are cautioned « > a 
against the danger of short-circuiting when climbing 
deer fences. You'll never again have your crown jew- 
els freeze on the Cairngorm plateau! RRP £29.99. 


indicator poles 
Central Office of Statistics figures reveal that 95.8% 
of hillwalkers now use two trekking poles, and compul- 
sory pole-use is to be included in the next Queen’s 
Speech, so you'll be glad of the new “Electric Leki” next 
time you try to turn left or right out of heavy walker traffic 
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new equipment...new _ 


| You'll be the envy of fellow wilder- 


EM) at Sty Head, Esk Hause or any 
ae busy path junction. Simply 
Q raise the relevant pole, press 
,/} the button on the hand-grip, 
at and orange flashes show on- 
\' coming walkers that you in- 
tend to turn down Borrowdale 
or wherever. Press buttons on both poles simultaneously 
and the resulting “hazard” signal alerts tailgating ramblers 
should you need to stop and tie a bootlace or fiddle with 
your Platypus. £142.99 per pair. (The manufacturer is not 
responsible for collateral damage due to flailing poles.) 


‘Knee crampons 
Had to crawl to an icy summit in half a hurricane? Not 
comfortable using traditional ice tools? Then try the new 
knee crampons — slipped on over boots and gaiters, eas- 
ily tightened using neoprene 
straps. Crawl along that knife- 
edge ridge in perfect safety — 
don’t give even a moment’s 
thought to ice-axe arrest! 
Save the small fortune you 
would have spent on that win- 
ter skills certificate! Never say 
névé again! (Note that the manufacturer disclaims res- 
ponsibility for cruciate ligament damage if Knee crampons 
are fitted inside out.) A pair of 12-point Prickly Patellas 
costs £79.99. And coming soon — Grippy Gauntlets — 
spiked gloves to make things even easier. 


iPlod 
Never again have to choose between GPS and personal 
music centre when it comes to precious rucksack space. 
Take them both! The iPlod lets you pre-program your 
GPS waymarker so your favourite chart ringtones play as 
you trudge through the clag to that crucial cairn or col, 
Nine Inch Nails on Nine Standards 
Rigg! The Clash on Clach Glas! Run- 
rig on Dun Rig! Barry Manilow on 
Bleaklow! The choice is endless. 


ness-lovers! £347.99 (extra down- 
load space £50 per gigabyte). 


Outlets: Nevisport and Tiso, plus 
Edinburgh: Ottakar’s, 57 George St 
Peebles: Out+About, 2 Elcho St Brae 
Ballater: Lochnagar Leisure, Station Sq 
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“After a golden evening spent on Gras- 
moor’s satellite ridges where space 
drops away on either side, | returned to 
the tent quite spent. [...] When | finally de- 
scended my rucksack was all the lighter, 
now devoid of Black Sheep beer bottles 
left behind on the groundsheet up there in 
that angry corrie.” — Tony Greenbank, 
The Guardian, Country Diary, 11/7/05. 
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Can we have it back, please? (1) 


The South Loch Earn road. The bridge at the Falls 
of Edinample was washed away in the flash floods 
of August 2004, and is still down. This means that 
the road now takes the form of two dead-ends — 
one of just under a mile, the other of six miles — 
rather than a through-route, and there’s no sign as 
yet of it being fixed by Stirling Council roads de- 
partment. Lack of funding has been cited as the 
reason — the original estimate was £500,000, 
quoted against the backdrop of annual overall 
council bridges budget of £200,000. 

The same-storm damage to the A84 in Glen Ogle 
and to the Bracklinn Falls road above Callander has 
long been repaired, however (the first as a matter of 
urgency of course), and both locations appeared to 
involve bridgework. Then the A84 beside Loch Lub- 
naig saw lengthy improvement works for much of 
spring 2005, for which there was evidently plenty of 
funding. There’s been a rumour that the Loch Earn 
repairs have been delayed at least in part because 
the local estate is happy for the road to stay quiet, 
but how could that be true? — large landowners 
hold sway over lots of things, but surely not over 
the council roads budget. More likely is it being a 
case of too many cooks, as the Loch Lomond nation- 
al park and Historic Scotland both have a say in 
matters — the latter because the foundations of the 
bridge are listed. (The Burn of Ample itself is cross- 
able on foot without any particular difficulty using the 
remains of the bridge — it’s mainly the east bank 
that has been washed away, not the span itself.) 

Having said that, the signage at the Locheamhead 
tuming does have an air of GOMR — Get Orf Moy 
Road — about it. There are two official white-on- 
red metal signs reading: “Road closed 1 mile ahead” 
and “Road ahead closed”. True, and perfectly sensible. 
But there is also a large handwritten notice reading: 
“Edinample Bridge washed out. Access to residents 
& contractors only. No turning or parking. No spaces 
available. Stirling Council 01736 443600”. The number 
isn’t much use as Stirling is 01786; phoning 01736 
gets you Penzance. And to state that there is no park- 
ing beyond the junction is silly — even without invok- 
ing the five-metre rule (see TAC64 p19 re Kilfinnan) 
there is clearly room for a carefully parked car or two 
at the road-end. And goodness knows how any driver 
is meant to get back out without turning — say after 
viewing the bridge damage, which seems an entirely 
reasonable pastime. Is the suggestion seriously that 
they reverse for a mile? 

Griping about territorial signage is not really the 
point, though: the road bridge ought to be back in 
place, be it for tourists wanting to tootle along the 
quiet side of the loch, anglers looking for suitable 
spots to dangle their maggots, or — most relevant to 
these pages — walkers from the west of Scotland 


currently faced with a substantial drive round by 
Comrie and St Fillans to reach the traditional (and 
markedly more friendly) roadside parking at Ardvoitich. 


Can we have it back, please? (2) 


The Scottish hill-accident list. This used to be a fix- 
ture in the Scottish Mountaineering Club Journal, but, 
as previously mentioned (see TAC60 p20, TAC64 
p14), it’s been absent since the 2003 edition follow- 
ing the death of John Hinde in June 2002, Hinde hav- 
ing overseen the list since the early 1980s with consid- 
erable skill. A one-year absence, followed by a double- 
length list the following year, would have been under- 
standable in the circumstances. But three years have 
now been missed, and it’s hard to see how the lost in- 
formation can ever find a home in the journal, given that 
each year requires some 30 pages. It’s vital that the 
accident list is made available to as wide a public 
as possible, it being both instructive and educative 
(not to say morbidly enthralling — a good many 
SMCJ purchasers used to tum to it first). But regard- 
less of whether its absence is due to a failure to find 
a replacement for Hinde, some kind of communication 
breakdown between the Mountain Rescue Committee 
for Scotland (MRCS) and the SMC, or general faffing 
about — or a bit of all three — it’s high time it once again 
found a reliable, regular home in the public domain. 

The onus is surely on the MRCS. After all, the SMC 
has merely acted over the years as a helpful publisher 
— a situation that evolved out of the coincidence of 
both Hinde and his main predecessor, the esteemed 
Ben Humble, having been SMC members as well as 
ardent rescuers. Given the amount of funding that the 
rescue teams receive, both from the Scottish Execu- 
tive and via donations, it’s absurd that the published 
Statistics are being handled in such an amateur fashion. 

It remains to be seen whether the list makes a retum 
in the 2006 SMCJ — with the missing years perhaps 
posted on the MRCS website, www.mrc-scotland. 
org.uk This currently includes nothing more enlighten- 
ing than a basic breakdown of rescue statistics from 
1964-2000, along with the statement: “One of [the 
MRCS’s] key functions is to collate and analyse moun- 
tain accident information in Scotland.” Well, yes. 

The standard of available Scottish accident info is 
poor even at local level. Of the various teams with web- 
sites, only Galloway appears to have up-to-date acci- 
dent news — see www.gallowaymrt.org.uk/Incident. 
htm The Ochils, Glencoe and Tweed Valley teams all 
include some details, but nothing covering 2005 appar- 
ently. Compare this with the Plain of Albion, where the 
Langdale/Ambleside site, www.lamrt.org.uk, is a mode! 
of its kind, bang up to date and meticulously detailed. 
Ditto the Buxton site, www.buxtonmrt.org.uk So if 
they can do it, why not the Scottish teams? 

There’s a considerable problem here, and it needs 
addressing with urgency. Funding for rescue-team 
equipment — radios, Land Rovers, new cagoules and 
so on — is vital, but should be filed under Cure. Detail- 
ed accident statistics count as Prevention, and are every 
bit as important. So can someone, somewhere, please 
ensure that a suitable person receives funding to restart 
this vital and once-excellent resource? 


Sad to hear of the death of Eric Langmuir on 18 Sep- 
tember, aged 74. He was a former chairman of the 
MRCS amongst many things and one of the great think- 
ers on mountain rescue. Lengthy obituaries appeared in 
the Telegraph, Guardian, Scotsman and elsewhere. 


August and the first half of September saw an extraordinary outdoor arts event take place on the Trotternish 


peninsula at the north end of Skye. Billed as “a challenging but unforgettable night’, : 


6, 


‘a heightened sensory ex- 


perience” and ‘a night transformation of one of Europe's greatest geological sites’, The Storr — Unfolding 
Landscape was the latest production by nva, the company whose CV (or should that be cv?) also includes 
The Path, an acclaimed illumination event in Glen Lyon in 2000. The Storr was clearly a must-see for hillgoers 
and arty types alike, and both Calum Hind and Perkin Warbeck went along for TAC. 


I HAD WALKED UP to see Storr’s codgery auld daud be- 
fore, but this was different. It was at night — from 11pm 
until about 2am — and in the company of over 200 others. 


Walkers are often gregarious, but not usually to this extent; | 
they can also be intermittently nocturnal, but tend not to | 


swarm at night. We were being stripped of our normal 


hillwalking, instincts because nva’s 
event was out of our normal experience, and we were hap- 


pily setting off under circumstances I suspect none of us | 
| see phenomena such as a number of ghostie men floating 
But on this occasion — the night of 27/28 August — an 


would usually tolerate. 


all-too-familiar Skye walking experience intruded: halfway 
up we were turned back because of philistinely thick 
cloud. Nobody demurred. Invading clagginess was some- 
thing, we recognised all too well, and we retreated under 
conditions we all have to resign ourselves to at times: mist 


again. 


A week later however saw me and another 200 devout | 


acolytes back at the shrine of, um, whatever it was going 
to turn out to be. As before, we were all bussed in large 


environmental arts” 


groups at intervals along the Staffin—Portree single-track. 
The buses meant that scores of cars were not squeezing 
and cluttering the road, and parking was no problem. 
Ecologically and logistically sound, but also increasing 
the gathering sense of mission about the expedition as 
my group checked in at the An Tuireann arts centre in 
Portree. We were given dog-tags to dangle from our necks, 
and Petzl headtorches. On the bus the guides gave in- 
structional and safety advice. Despite the uniformly hill- 
walker style of everyone there, it started to feel like we 


were going down a pit, or into catacombs or crypts, rath- | 


er than up to spires and buttresses. 


Once debussed, we were soon heading up the hill, many 


of us wielding the quaint rustically barked poles issued 
from bins at the start. The well-furbished path showed itself 
by having, little reflective bobbins spaced out along each 
side, and the string of headtorched walkers soon looked 
somewhat gorgeous, appearing as a gently bobbing chain 
of lilac-white points streaming back, if you turned to look. 
We turned to look a lot. We were first treated to a range 


of sights and sounds as we plodded through the forested | 


part of the walk. There was something of the cryptic. The 


forestry revealed lit-up trees, vibrating trees, lights lurking 
in foliage. Along, with these were various sounds. The late 
Sorley MacLean’s voice could be heard, in its sonorous 
chunter, in both Gaelic and English. The effect was quite 
ghostly in a lightly humorous way. 

Soon the atmosphere changed as the path markings be- 
came continuous greenly-lit tubing snaking up through the 
dark on each side of this stretch of track, along which we 
walked with our headlamps off. This enabled us better to 


peacefully amongst the trees to our left. There was a 
“How'd they do that, then?” element to watching these 
large-looking bluish-white ghostie people proceeding 
contentedly along accompanied by the various sounds 
offered. They seemed so at home there that it felt as if it 
could easily have been us haunting them rather than the 
other way round. 

Out of the woods after this last section, we saw for the 
first time the Old Man himself, and some of his crony 
neighbouring peaks and pinnacley pals. They were all 
blinged up in light, and seemed to hover above us. In the 
dark space between us and them were winding and wend- 
ing chains of lights, as the other large groups threaded 
their different routes to and from the corrie below the 
peaks. With the darkness removing, perspective, there was 
an Escher-like quality to these sights. The night was filled 
too with profuse strains of lark-like live Gaelic singing. 
The singer appeared on an adjacent skyline, theatrically lit. 
She continued regaeling us mightily. 

Our group went on with its petzled procession. The path 
started to steepen and zigzag and to our right the islands 
of Rona and Raasay sported constellations of scattered 
lights — all part of the environmental artwork. When we 
reached the corrie we all sat down, along the raised side 
of the path, on seatpads below the Old Man himself. Gold 
lights and beams crossed the corrie and brazened up the 
various peaks. A white-clad dancer appeared in the frag- 
mented corrie bottom, in a little arena made by lighting, 
and did a routine, and another one, in case we ran out of 
something to inspire contemplation. There were more 
sounds, too: effects nearly as sonorous as Sorley, some 
sounding like geological groans, some consisting of crag- 
gy lines of German poetry. We ourselves tended towards 
silence, and to having a gaze and a ponder. 

There was plenty to ask oneself. I wondered if I was 
supposed to be realising things about some kind of rela- 
tionship between art and geology, or being moved by the 
juxtaposed images of the evanescent and the eternal. A 
touch more prosaically, I did also wonder how the event 
was proofed against incursion. Those others who by 
strange quirks of coincidence happened to be using the 
same route at the same time as the rest of us, were they 
freeloading bastards or free spirits? 

It was easy to wonder if I should be making up phrases 
like ineffable effulgence or ineluctable luminosity. Or 


to ask myself how much did the range of artistic input 
matter in the face of the basic experiences of nocturnal 
walking, gazing on lit-up peaks, and admiring the old 
basalt himself, looking portly and aldermanic in his suit 
of lumens and photons and such? 

But simple gratification at what we were seeing out- 
weighed introspection, before we all began to file back 
down again. The descent seemed to go quite quickly. The 
effects seen on the way up were adjusted, with lights and 
sounds moved around, or changed. Down is definitely not 
a reversed version of up, in environmental arts. Just above 
the forested section we gathered to listen to the singer, in 
a respectful group, before desultorily setting off again. 

As we neared the end and the buses, conversation and 
group-noise began to return, marking a change in the at- 
mosphere of the walk. We handed in our ID tags and 
headtorches and were each handed a book, called simply 
Disclaimer: Perkin Warbeck hereby gives notice that 
his sister-in-law works for nva, the company in charge 
of The Storr — Unfolding Landscape. He was originally 
lined up to write the main review, but the instant inter- 
ests became vested he was relegated to this bottom- 
of-the-bill slot by the hardline-on-such-matters Ed. 


IT WAS THE Corrie’s own Chris Tyler who first told me 
about the Storr event, back in 2004. He was quite 
vibed-up about it, and it sounded like something worth 
seeing. Time and tide then ensured that | had virtually 
no choice anyway — once the aforementioned sister- 
in-law Elspeth got the job at nva, she talked about 
nothing else for nine months. 

The main thing Chris had told me was that no rock, 
clump of moss, butterfly or slug would be disturbed. 
The 1000W lamps, the miles of cable, the entrance 
tumstile would come and go and the Storr would be 
unchanged — except that it would be better, as a new 
path would be among the benefits. Yet | understand 
that the Storr chose to be changed utterly anyway and 
dumped a massive rockfall on the Sanctuary shortly 
before the event started its run. This reduced the plan- 
ned itinerary from a circular to a linear route. 

The naysayers of course scoffed at the poetic jus- 
tice of the avalanche: The Storr — Unfolding Land- 
scape gets a pile of rock unfolded on top of it. Other 
maybe-sayers could apparently be glimpsed most 
nights sneaking into the event on the basis of the ac- 
cess laws. You obviously can’t go charging folk 25 
quid any more to walk Don Whillans’ highway. 

| don’t know what it would have been like in drizzle, 
because the night we did it, 24/25 August, we had the 
moon and stars and Raasay twinkling. Since | almost 
certainly wouldn't have been there to see all that with- 
out the extravaganza, it was well worth the money. (/ 
thought you said you got in on a freebie? — Ed.) Driz- 
zle might have been an issue, because our well- 
mannered local guides were evidently under strict in- 
struction that the set-piece events — the heuchter- 
teuchter singer, the brooding Celtic ligntshow with 
brooding Celtic mime artist — should be viewed to their 
conclusion, sometimes in seated repose. 

Unpredictably, the most memorable visual images 
among the pyrotechnics were simple and to some ex- 
tent unintentional. When the lightshow ended, silence 
returned and the floodlit Old Man resumed visual 
dominance. This was as evocative as anything the 
whole night. Likewise, the chaotically bobbing peloton 
of headtorches stimulated the cortex more than any 


the Storr. The writings in this turned out to deal with near- 
ly all the questions raised, and supplied exegesis and dis- 
quisition and related literary effusions to the walk, to 
Skye, and to mountains and cultures and ideas in general. 
A range of stimuli: a gallimaufry to go with a gallivant. 

The gallivanting up to see the geological gaffer remains 
for me the main point, however. And the path remains be- 
hind, brilliantly refurbished, for others to use, even during 
the day, which makes up for quite a few of the access-type 
doubts, I would suggest. 

There would be time, perhaps even spent perusing the 
Storr book, to mull over questions and ideas, to decide 
what we had learned, and what might become considered 
opinion. The most immediate question for me was as to 
how much of an experience it had been. As much as many 
a great time on hill or mountain, but entirely different in 
kind, and entirely memorable. CH 


computerised lightshow ever could. Of course Neil Young 
worked this out years ago with Rust Never Sleeps. 

In the opposing camp one encountered the opinion 
that “the hills are the hills are the hills’, and they don’t 
need a lightshow. One could also muse on the sense 
in taking several hundred ordinary pedestrians up a 
rough path in the dark every night for three months — 
although | understand no ankles were broken or hearts 
attacked during the entire run. 

So what sort of person went to The Storr — Unfolding 
Landscape? Well, nva obviously had their doubts at 
some point because we were told to expect a kit in- 
spection by our guide 15 minutes prior to boarding the 
bus. Smugly, Sheila and | surveyed ourselves in Par- 
amo, Gore-Tex and Salomon and laughed at the idea. It 
transpired that the audience included a high proportion 
of what Rennie McOwan would call “hill gangrels’”. Un- 
doubtedly, however, it was evident from nosily eaves- 
dropped conversations that people were also present 
for whom bagging is something done in Prada and Luis 
Vuitton shops. But who are we to deny the uniqueness 
of such an event to anyone? — unless its success led 
to the Bransons, Sugars and C J Taylors of this world 
butting in. Even then, though, the midges, weather and 
remoteness would probably see them off. 

So should such events be allowed on our sacred 
summits? nva has impeccable credentials in the slug- 
sparing department, but a higher level of policing might 
be required should some other troupe want to get in on 
the act. However, if access is unimpeded, the habitat 
protected and loads of locals get jobs, then one has to 
go with an unqualified “yes”. 

In a Gaelic TV program | saw Angus Farquhar of nva 
saying he thought people’s lives would be changed by 
the Storr. | suspect most of TAC’s readership would ad- 
vise a reality check. But it was a great evening’s enter- 
tainment nonetheless, and one looks forward to Angus 
doing something to a sea stack soon. PW 


BEFORE THE BBC’s “Change in the Weather” was intro- 
duced in the spring of this year, I had given little thought 
to what changes should be made. Perhaps I should have 
done, as the subject had been well aired in general terms in 
the magazine Weather (see www.royal-met-soc.org.uk/ 
weather.html). Views ranged between what those with 
special and professional interests might want, and what 
would best suit what one of the letter-writers called “Tony 
and Tina”: the ordinary public. There was even the purist 
view that no forecasts should be broadcast at all as they 
couldn’t be done properly in the time — but then you can 
say that about news as well. In retrospect, clearly things 
were ripe for change as the previous pattern of forecast- 
ing, had existed for many years and the capabilities of 
computer graphics have hugely increased in recent times. 
All the same, I’d missed much of the pre-publicity, so was 
only dimly aware of what was about to happen and the 
actual changes came as quite a shock. 

On 15 May the initial impact on me (and on others I 
spoke to at the time) was one of horror, at both the TV 
forecast and the website version, www.bbc.co.uk/weather 
We suddenly had a map with a tilt which made Scotland 
appear very distant. The English Channel took up more 
screen-space than Scotland. The sunny areas, portrayed in 
a sandy brown colour, appeared desert-like. The rainfall 
graphics were misleading for showers: the blue puddles 
were essentially random in showery areas, so a static 
graphic could mislead the unwary into thinking they 
would avoid rain. 

Early on, I thought BBC forecaster Jay Wynne would fall 
over as he ducked and weaved to keep up with the mad 
graphics. The omissions were serious: no synoptic charts, 
no wind arrows (even though the letter-writers in Weather 
— before the event — had emphasised that these were the 
key drivers of weather). The website also took a big turn for 
the worse. No Atlantic charts (and very amateurish UK 
charts), no satellite images, no 24-hour rainfall history, 
and charts which required a “full-screen” setting to use 
the controls. The practice of using a “snappy” headline 
such as “Dry for most” or “Rain in the north, sunny else- 
where” was — and remains — fraught with risk. I was not 
amused by one lunchtime “Hot and sunny” headline when 
I was sitting indoors heavily clad and with my heating on. 

These were all details, however. The huge overall objec- 
tion was that a deliberate decision has been taken to deny 
the public basic information with which to form an opin- 
ion on the likely weather in their own context. Instead, the 


setup was now such that we had to accept what the fore- 
‘, 


caster told us without the information to put it in context. 
An analogy would be with ancient priests who understood 
eclipse timings but made sure the people were not allow- 
ed such information. 

These points were broadly ignored in the responses 
which appeared on the “Ask Helen Young” feature on the 
website; predictably, it stuck to more bland and superfi- 
cial issues. As I had heard that the BBC were saying peo- 
ple felt “disenfranchised” by seeing synoptic charts that 
they did not understand, I wrote in and turned this round 
to people being disenfranchised by their absence. The 
BBC’s response carefully avoided the issue, but said their 
research showed that: (a) “the audience wanted more 
clarity and more detail”, and (b) “people were often con- 
fused by the amount of information within a forecast”. 
This seems to me typical of the contradictions that may be 
drawn from such research. 

Around this time (early June), improvements began to 
creep in. The tilt of the UK graphic was improved — 
though it’s still unsatisfactory. The BBC said the original 
aim had been “to show the horizon without omitting any 
land areas and had the advantage of clearly showing the 
transition from day to night” — never mind the weather! 
Website synoptic charts were also now properly labelled, 
and Atlantic charts came back. On TV, BBC Scotland led 
the way with Heather Reid referring to the “good old iso- 
bar chart”; forecasts networked from London have now 
followed. Wind arrows have also been quietly been restored. 

Problems for hillwalkers and climbers remain. Typically 
when away from home we have no access to the internet 
and have to rely on TV and radio. The Radio Scotland 
mountain forecast was for a long time broadcast at 
6:59pm, and as such tended to clash with the 6:55pm TV 
forecast; also, it was on FM only for much of the year 
and hence not receivable in mountain areas. This has re- 
cently improved: the mountain forecast has switched to 
7:13pm at the end of the news bulletin, and is now avail- 
able on AM. 

So where are we? The worst aspects of the change have 
been mitigated and there has clearly been some response 
to the protests; but why did anyone at the BBC ever con- 
sider the 15 May version to be acceptable? In response to 
2 pages of highly critical letters (including one of my 
own) in the August issue of Weather, the BBC’s Andrew 
Lane made the astonishing claim that “we have not chan- 
ged our policy on the display of pressure charts, despite 
evidence that most people do not understand them.” 

Changes are still being made, for example the interval on 
the rainfall forecast has become three hours rather than 
one, and the forecast period has been extended proportion- 
ately. The BBC claim they have a new system which en- 
sures consistency between forecasts (it will “eradicate na- 
tional and regional discrepancies”), yet I still find cases 
where the text forecast is seriously at variance with the 
icon forecast. The “engaging” graphics give an illusion of 
accuracy — for example there have been website graphics 
suggesting that rain would reach into central Scotland 
well after it was obvious this would not occur. And overall, 
there remains the suggestion that we have to take “their” 


word for it, rather than being encouraged to think for our- 


selves. 
At least what we have now is reasonably useful, but why 


did it take such a route to get there? 


Ed. — Two additional thoughts. The change to a colour- 
coded chart rather than a symbol-based one has made 
the TV forecast almost unwatchable for anyone with a 
black-and-white set — and there are still a large number 
of these in use, for instance as second sets in domestic 
situations. The brown sun-shading is particularly hope- 
less, recalling the nightmare of trying to distinguish the 
teams when watching Ireland (green shirts, white shorts) 
play rugby union against Scotland (blue shirts, white 
shorts) on a black-and-white set in the 1970s. 

More generally, the BBC — at least in its initial 15 May 
format — seems to have given away most of the advan- 
tages that made it a better forecaster than ITV/Sky/Five, 
and to have voluntarily descended to their level. It’s as 
though one of the broadsheets decided to turn tabloid 
because they reckoned no one should be faced with 


| DON’T KNOW why | should be so reluctant to take 
time off from voluntary work: after all, when | worked for 
wages, there was rarely any hesitation in “buying lei- 
sure” by taking a couple of days off to be on the hill. It 
just seems that | spend far more time suited than boot- 
ed lately. 

Now, | hardly get anywhere; Derbyshire — the local 
South Yorkshire term for the Peak District — has been 
the limit for a while. But every so often, the itching gets 
too much and | knock the mud and the cobwebs off the 
boots and bugger off, bus pass and railcard in hand. 

The beauty about it is that | can go midweek, without 
hordes of taciturn walkers in my way. What is it with 
most of those who walk in that area? You can see them 
eyeing you up, then they get within a certain distance 
and defocus their eyes and totally ignore you. It can’t 
only be down to the cropped head; they did it in my 
longhaired days too. A friend reckons it’s because they’re 
mostly daywalkers, still subconsciously tied to their 
home turf. You can have a great chat in the Lakes or 
Scotland but rarely in the Peak. Miserable buggers. 

Edale was promising last early December: we’d had a 
few frosty days, even some snow in South Yorks. On a 
whim, | gave up on my usual route up Crowden Clough 
on to Kinder, and headed for Jacob’s Ladder. I'd forgot- 
ten how much road-walking that involves, but | was happy 
enough with myself. | don’t like to think how long it is 
since | was up that way; the old short cut straight down- 
hill from the top of the Ladder is nicely overgrown now, 
where once you could see the scar from Mam Tor. 

Just to disprove my moan about tacitum travellers, | 
spent nearly half an hour talking to a guy with a “moun- 
tain” bike. Then another 15 minutes at the Swine’s Back 
talking with another one about the disappointment of 
rarely getting long views. | mentioned a day at Kinder 
Downfall with the gleam of the Mersey and the loom of 
the Clwydian hills away to the west. There was a feel 
like a Chinese painting to that day, a sort of stripped- 
down landscape with just the bare essentials to give 
you an impression. He surprised me by saying that his 
home at Marple near Stockport was 600ft above the 
ordnance datum. I’d kicked that off by saying that my 
house is just below the 400ft contour yet, just eight 


"as broadcasters become fixated with 


words of more than two syllables. Even now, several 
months on, I keep half-thinking I’ve tuned into the latest 
reshowing of To Die For, where Nicole Kidman plays a 
forecaster in all-teeth-and-handwaving mode. This is par- 
ticularly the case with Sarah Wilmshurst and Carol 
Kirkwood — excellent meteorologists though they no 
doubt are — as both have a tendency to look and sound 
like they’ve dropped in from a children’s channel. 
Forecasts should be distinctive because of the quality of 
information, not because of how telegenic the forecasters 
are, or how slick the latest software. The dread words 
“dumbed” and “down” ought not to be an issue, as weather 
forecasting is one place where style must not be allowed 
to triumph over content. Although it might never happen 
that a walker, climber or kayaker gets in trouble through 
having ventured out on the strength of a poorly present- 
ed, needlessly generalised or plain wrong forecast, this is 
perhaps a little more likely now than it was before May. 
Incidentally, there does seem something very predictable 
about UK forecasts declining in quality at the same time 
American weather. 


‘miles away, the centre of Sunny Donny is only 30ft. It’s 


surprising, the way lines of sight can be so tremendous. 
| once met a guy from Uddingston who assured me he 
could see the Ben from there. That did knock me back: 
it must be straight up Lomondside and over Rannoch 
Moor. When | showed surprise he said it was 80 miles, 
then amended that to being by road, less by beeline. 
(He must have been OD-ing on Tunnocks wafers, some- 
how confusing the Glasgow-vernacular version of “the 
Ben” — Lomond — with the Fort William one. Surely 
there’s too much in the way, eg around Crianlarich, to 
see that from the tenements of Uddingstonia? — Ed.) 

| ambled over to the Downfall, slurped coffee, sucked 
on a rollie, then headed up the Kinder River. There was a 
thin skin of frost over most of the boggy bits — which 
means most of 
Kinder — so 
progress was 
unevenly 
paced, with a 
fair bit of post- 
holing at times. ¥% 
There are horror \¥f 
stories about 
getting lost up 
there — sort of 
moorland myths, because I’ve never heard of anyone 
getting into real bother in clear weather. I’ve navigated 
using plumes from different power stations before now. 

The sun was well over to the west when | reached the 
head of Grindsbrook, quite low for half past two. Then 
the penny dropped; my bloody watch had stopped. There 
isn’t much you can do about that, and | don’t see the 
point in cursing something you can’t do anything about. 
Even so, | must have been hurrying, because | took a 
couple of sliding tumbles on loose stones on the way 
down the clough. So it was gathering dark when | reached 
the Nag’s Head. And it was shut for refurbishment. 

I'd just missed a train, saw it heading for Hope as | 
came down the road. So | made the best of a bad job. A 
jacket spud with chilli and a couple of pints of Guinness 
were forced down my reluctant throat at the Rambler. 
A day out? Nothing special happened, no alarms and 
excursions, no great views. But it was better than sit- 
ting through NHS Mental Health Trust meetings. 


Mick Furey 
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A BREAK IN the Highlands, the Lakes or the Alps used to 
be about walking, climbing, canoeing, birdwatching, ang]- 
ing or maybe just finding a quiet sunny spot in which to 
relax. Not any more. Wild land (whatever that is) is no 
longer enough. There must be a “flagship visitor attrac- 
tion” to pull in the visitors, deliver them to nearby retail 
opportunities and get them buying stuff. 

Rheged is a Millennium Dome of a place on the fringes 
of the Lake District near Penrith. An Imax cinema, cafes, 
exhibitions and, yes, shops. I mention it because, when the 
Drumkinnon Tower element of the Lomond Shores mega- 
development lurched into operation in 2002, I was struck 
by the similarity of the design and décor to Rheged. And it 
had an Imax cinema, shops and cafes, exhibitions... 

Lomond Shores has two other bits which have clear 
reasons for existing. The National Park Gateway Centre 
does exactly what it says on the lid, providing information 
and guidance for visitors to the Loch Lomond and the Tros- 
sachs National Park. And the Jenners-anchored Retail 
Crescent is there for shopping till you’re dropping. That 
leaves Drumkinnon Tower. What is it for? 

Well, if you flash some cash you can climb to the top of 
the building and get “spectacular views”. But for nothing 
you can get views from the middle levels that aren’t bad 
— or you can take a bus to Gartocharn, climb Tom Weir’s 
old haunt of Duncryne, and get infinitely better views. Or 
you can pay to see the show with the much-ridiculed 
animatronic otter, or pay to see a film in the Imax. 

Hmm. Is this what people come to Loch Lomond for? 
Apparently not. According to Scottish Enterprise, 
Drumkinnon Tower attracted 487,000 visitors during 2004, 
only 15% of whom paid the full whack. Fewer than half 
of those who visited Lomond Shores bothered even to 
enter Drumkinnon Tower. 

In March 2004, when it became clear that Drumkinnon 
Tower was underperforming, Merlin Attractions Manage- 
ment Ltd was “introduced in an advisory role” by Scottish 
Enterprise Dunbartonshire (SED). Like President Ken- 
nedy’s “military advisors” in Vietnam, it looks like Merlin 
are staying for the long haul. Scottish Enterprise confirm- 
ed in April 2005 that Merlin will be taking over Drumkin- 
non Tower on a commercial basis from 2006, and con- 
verting the lower half of the building into a freshwater 
aquarium. Dave Anderson, chief executive of SED, com- 
mented that “the large-format film theatre is not in itself a 
strong, enough draw for visitors”. Gerraway. So the build- 
ing, having already cost £15m, is to receive another £3.4m 
in rebuilding, costs from Scottish Enterprise, with Merlin 
thereafter paying rent on a 25-year lease. 

It would have been nice to see some of this money hurled 
at the forlorn Maid of the Loch moored nearby. A com- 
mendable army of passionate volunteers still works to ren- 
ovate her, but with the dopey Lottery funders ignoring 
applications from the Maid trust, no one really believes 


she will ever sail again. (And whilst on the subject of in- | 


active loch steamers, check out www.lochtaysteam 
heritage.co.uk for another sorry tale.) 

On 2 August, the Herald finally reported the Merlin 
takeover as a goer. But watch this space — both Advocates 
for Animals and Animal Concern are marshalling oppo- 
sition to what they see as a new and unnecessary “zoo”. 
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The big “visitor attractions”, at least those where shop- 
ping is not the raison d’étre, have tended to struggle. The 
problems at the Glasgow Science Centre are well-document- 
ed, the Big Idea Inventor Centre at Irvine has gone already, 
and the Archaeolink Archaeology Park near Insch has re- 
cently had to be taken over by the local council. If it closes 
before 2007, £2m of European funding will have to be re- 
paid. Expect it to last until then, and close soon after. 

There are two Rhegeds in the Grampian—Cairngorms 
area. One, the House of Bruar — plonked insensitively be- 
side the Glen Bruar right-of-way — is booming because it 
is a 100% shopping facility. (Hamster-fur coats and all 
— Ed.) The other is our very own mountain Rheged, the 
Ptarmigan complex on Cairn Gorm. As predicted in TAC 
and elsewhere, the visitor assessments made by funicular 
operators CairnGorm Mountain proved to be over-optim- 
istic, and they are agitating for the repeal of the closed 
system whereby funicular travellers must not leave the 
Ptarmigan. They promised they wouldn’t do this, but then 
we always knew they would anyway. 

The closed system will be scrapped, for sure. Anyway, 
the broad track that forms the main walking route from the 
car park to Cairn Gorm is, these days, even more of an eye- 
sore than the funicular — I suspect most of the Ptarmigan’s 
supplies are delivered using that rather than the trains. 

On two recent visits to Cairn Gorm summit, I encountered 
a supposedly elusive snow bunting hopping around the 
cairn, begging for scraps. Perhaps the wildlife demographic 
is saying: “Bring on the tourists”. Whatever doubts out- 
door people and environmentalists have about the funicular 
— and I have many — the thing is there now, it’s not going 
away, and passengers will, eventually, be let loose on the 
open hill. At least it’s a relief to see that some of the flora 
and fauna are willing to adapt to living in a tourist honeypot. 


Ed. — The end of the closed system for the funicular came a 
step closer with the early-September announcement that 
the 3500-acre Cairngorm estate is being put up for sale by 
Highlands and Islands Enterprise. It includes the ski and 
railway areas, and the summit, and there is talk of either a 
community buyout or the whole caboodle being taken 
over by the national park authority. The proposed sale 
prompted Fergus Ewing MSP to make a comment that 
was startling in its openness: “Under no circumstances 
should it fall into the hands of any of the conservation 


| bodies who fought tooth and nail against the funicular.” 


There has also been a development in the car park be- 
side the funicular lower station. Making his first summer 
visit since 1982, Richard Webb noticed that drivers are 
being asked for a £1 donation to help fund environmental 
improvement. Given how much the northern corries have 
been systematically trashed by the authorities and big 
business over several decades, this seems a tad rich. 

Oh, and come TAC67, one of TAC's resident artists 
will review the extraordinary goose-and-girders park- 
gateway structure currently being built on the A8&2 
Stoneymollan roundabout at the foot of Loch Lomond. 


Curate’s Bag 


~ Miles Hutchinson of Kirkcaldy, accompanied by half a 
- dozen friends including TAC’s editor, climbed Ben Hope 


' mark — a feat that will become almost commonplace 


August saw two remarkable events on hills at oppo- 
site ends of Scotland. First, on Monday 15 August, 


in claggy conditions, then dined in the excellent (good 
food, very welcoming) Crask Inn. Nothing unusual 
about that, except it being 50 years to the day since 
Hutchinson had first climbed Ben Hope, the occasion 
then being the completion of his first Munro round (he’s 
since added three more, in 1992, 1998 and 2004). This 
is surely the first time anyone has repeated a final Munro 
exactly 50 years on, and it appears to be only the third 
time anyone has lived for 50 years post-completion. 
Hutchinson stands at no.23 in the published list of 
Munroists originally compiled by Eric Maxwell of the 
Grampian Club and these days maintained by the SMC, 
and of his 22 predecessors only Archibald Robertson 
(no.1) and Alastair Cram (no.8) lived that long. 
Robertson's claim is debatable (see TAC52 pp4—5), but 
for the sake of argument he lived for 56 years 267 days 
post-completion (completed 28/9/1901, died 22/6/58). 
Cram’s exact details aren’t known — he’s in the list as 
having finished Munros and Tops in 1939, but it seems 
he wrapped up his main Munros the year before. He 
died 17/3/94, so lived for 55 or 56 years post-comple- 
tion. Various other early Munroists came close to their 
golden jubilee without quite making it: Ronald Burn 
(no.2) completed 20/7/23, died 1/6/72, 48 years 317 
days later; John Dow (no.5) completed 4/6/33 and died 
sometime in 1972, so perhaps reached the 49-year | 
mark; and Alfred Slack (listed out of order at no.835) 
completed 11/11/50 and died 6/3/98, 47 years 115 
days later. But only Robertson, Cram and now Hutchin- 
son are known to have actually reached the 50-year 


in years to come with the more recent Munrobagging 
generations completing younger and living longer. 

Miles Hutchinson is a wondertully spry 79-year-old — 
it’s a tribute to his health that after five minutes on the 
hill with him you’ve completely forgotten about his 
age, as it just feels like a normal day out with a fit 
hillwalker. He’s closing in on a round of Grahams — 
around 40 to go — and there’s no reason why he 
shouldn't live until 9 May 2112, that being the date he 
would pass AER’s post-completion longevity record. 
And when the time comes, who would bet against him 
marking the occasion with a Munro? 

(Hutchinson already holds the somewhat dubious dis- 
tinction of being the earliest surviving Munroist — in 
other words, all those who completed ahead of him are 
no longer with us, whether they be the 22 in the list, | 
those such as the previous title-holder Slack who are | 
listed out of sequence, or those such as Tim Tyson and 
Chris Andrews who simply aren't listed at all. The Ed | 
knows exact or approximate dates of death for all these, 
apart from Jimmy Robertson, no.6, and William 
Douglas McKinlay, no.14, and would be keen to hear 
from anyone who has information on these two gentle- 


gos 
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men. They were born sometime in 1900/01 and 1904/05 
respectively, so it’s highly likely that neither is still around.) 


So that was one great achievement in the far north of 
Scotland. Then, on the last day of August, on Windy Gyle 
on the English border, James Gordon of Inshriach be- 
came the first person to climb all 1000 Graham Tops in 
the list which he, Alan Dawson and Clem Clements com- 
piled (see Graham Tops and Grahamists, details on 
p19). Given that the booklet only came out in March 
2004, and that Gordon only wrapped up his round of “nor- 


| mal’ Grahams in June 2000, this is a monumental effort. 


He has a track record here, having in February 2002 
become the first (and thus far only) person known to have 
completed the Corbett Tops — see TAC54 p14. Add to 
that five rounds of Munros (1992, 1996, 1998, 2000, 
2004), a round of Corbetts (1998) and ascents of 1439 of 
the 1554 Marilyns, and there’s no one quite like him in 
terms of breadth of British hill knowledge and experience. 

(It doesn’t appear to have been noted previously in 
these pages that the original 999 Graham Tops have been 
augmented by Beinn Aoidhdailean, NG886140, a 634m 
GTM attached to the Saddle and discovered by lan Walt- 
er of Hawick. There being exactly 1000 GTs may seem 
unlikely, but life is like that sometimes.) 


Back to Munros — here’s a question that doesn’t ap- 
pear to have been discussed before. What's the highest 
number of Munros ever climbed as “counters” towards a 
round? This needs a bit of explanation. Anyone who has 
completed a round but who didn’t climb their first Munro 
until after the most recent set of SMC changes in the 
autumn of 1997 will have climbed exactly 284 Munros as 
counters, this being the number of hills in the current list. 
That much is obvious. Now take the case of a Munroist 
who started slightly earlier — say in 1995 — and who 
climbed Sgor an lubhair before its deletion in 1997. By 
the time this person — let's call them Bagger B — even- 
tually completed, there would have been 285 occasions 
when they went home and ticked a Munro on the list. 

Now take Bagger C who started much earlier, say in 
1965, but who only completed in 2002. The minimum 
number of counting Munros for Bagger C would again be 
284, but it could well be quite a bit higher. As with Bagger 
B, had they first climbed Sgor an lubhair during the pe- 
riod 1981-97 then that would have counted (pre-1981 
Sgor an lubhair was what it is now: just a Top). 

Then there were the big 1981 changes: seven clear 
deletions, none of which has come back. So if Bagger C 
had also climbed all of Cam Cloich-mhuillinn, A’Choin- 
nich over Bynack way, the Feshie trio of Geal Charn, 
Meall Dubhag and Carn Ban Mor, and Carn Ban and 
Carn Ballach (which the 1981 Tables called Carn Balloch) 
in the Monadhliath before 1981, when they still counted, 
the tally would rise to 292 counting Munros. 

The 1981 revision also saw Beinn an Lochain finally 
cast into Corbetthood, it having been of dubious status 
for some time. So had Bagger C climbed that when it 
was still a Munro, the total would rise to 293. This is what 
could be termed the modem-times maximum for clear- 
cut Munros, but there’s also scope for taking a deep 
breath and entering the maze of summit relocations — 
partial deletions if you like — into which hills as varied 
as Beinn a’Chroin, the Braemar An Socach, Clach 
Leathad, Slioch and the Laggan Beinn a’Chaorainn 
have all strayed at some point over the past few dec- 
ades. A few hillgoers will have returned to climb the 
revised summit on one or more of these and will have 
regarded the day’s activity as a new(ish) tick, particu- 
larly on the first three named hills, where the switch in- 


volved a significant distance. For such people — and 
there is admittedly a much more subjective element 
here than with the clear-cut changes — the ascent could 
arguably count in terms of this curious calculation. 

But even ignoring such nuances, has anyone come 
near to the 293 figure? Unlikely, as it requires not just a 
lengthy Munrobagging career but also a particular and 
unlikely sequence of events. Someone having bagged 
290 counters is a distinct possibility, however. 

In an earlier era an even higher figure was possible. 
The original 1891 list included 283 main Munros, 13 of 
which were downgraded to Tops in 1921 (Carn Eas, 
Beinn lutham Bheag, the “other’ Sgurr na Lapaich, etc). 
Sgor an Lochan Uaine has since been reinstated, but 


the 76-year interval takes it outwith this current calcu- | 
lation. A further eight original Munros were replaced on | 


“In Pinn anomaly” terms, being lower than a nearby 
point. And 1921 also saw the start of the 12-year period 
when An Garbhanach was mistakenly listed instead of 
An Gearanach. So someone whose career straddled 
the 1921 revision could have climbed 305 counters. This 
is even less likely than the later 293 figure given how 


few aspiring Munroists were active in the early days, | 


but again a figure of 290 or so isn’t impossible. (Thanks 
to Ken Stewart for help with this, and to Robin N 
Campbell’s The Munroist’s Companion — SMC, 1999 
— particularly pp108 and 119 and the Variorum Table.) 


All of which makes this an appropriate place to list the 
smattering of Munro rounds known to the Ed where 
completion came on a subsequently deleted hill. It’s a 
short list — just seven of them — but there are likely to 
be more, whether on these or other ex-Munros, and 
any further information would be welcomed. 


On Beinn an Lochain (deleted 1981) 

Richard Wood (no.88 in published list), 9/6/69 
Jack McNab (unlisted), 3/6/79 

Mike McCue (226), 13/9/80 

On Carn Cloich-mhuilinn (deleted 1981) 

Lily Mackenzie (131), 8/11/75 


Ross Napier (212), 26/4/80 

On Sgor an lubhair (deleted 1997) 

Jack Ashcroft (644), 4/6/89 

On Geal Charn (Glen Feshie) (deleted 1981) 
Bob Leitch (156), 6/8/77 


The tragic events in London in July received a vast 
acreage of press coverage, but potential future prob- 
lems for hillwalkers and climbers passing through the 
capital (or indeed through any large city) don’t seem to 
have been discussed as yet. The use of rucksack 
bombs by suicide bombers is likely to tum the innocent 
in-transit hillgoer into a surveillance suspect for years 
to come, especially as anyone heading from southem 
England to the Highlands by train, or from Scotland to 
the Alps, will inevitably pass through mainline and un- 
derground stations carrying what might, to the eyes of 
those wearing uniforms and watching through CCTV 
cameras, look like weapon-storage devices. This is un- 
derstandable from a security-agency point of view, but 
is likely to prove hasslesome on the ground — and po- 
tentially somewhat unnerving given what happened to 
Jean Charles de Menezes. (On the previous moming, 
21 July, TV had shown a rucksack-wearing passer-by 
being made to lie down at gunpoint in Whitehall.) 

It’s not the first problem for travelling hillwalkers, how- 
ever. Something like 15 years ago it suddenly became 
markedly more difficult to take ice axes on long-dis- 
tance coaches. This was a two-step process: the first 
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problem was that axes — indeed rucksacks in general 
— were pretty much banned from the seating area of 
the bus. This seemed fair enough: quite aside from tak- 
ing up space, there was a worry that an axe might have 
someone's eye out. So into the luggage hold they went 
— until there was a further edict against allowing axes 
down there, for fear that they damage other people’s 
bags. This led to the absurd situation — encountered 
several times in the early 1990s — of the axe having to 
be detached from the sack and carried on to the bus as 
hand luggage — much to the constemation of the tour- 
ists who tend to form the bulk of the payload on such 
journeys, and who presumably felt less than comfort- 
able about having to sit near a large unkempt man wield- 
ing what was, to all intents, a vicious-looking weapon. 
The Ed hasn't been on a long-haul coach for some 
years: the gradual narrowing of seat-gaps on coaches 
has made it distinctly uncomfortable if not downright 
impossible for a giraffe-shaped man to squeeze into a 
window seat. But other walkers still use coaches (and 
trains), and it would be interesting to hear what currently 
passes for restriction with regard to hill ironmongery. 
Retuming to the London bombs, it would also be in- 
teresting to know — if only out of morbid curiosity — 
what kind of rucksacks were used. From the CCTV foot- 
age (www.guardian.co.uk/gall/0,8542,1530933,00. 
html), the sacks were large, dark-coloured and possi- 
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bly of rather old-fashioned design, but no specific de- 
tails appear to have been released. This isn’t the kind of 
thing likely to crop up in the gear-review pages of the 
glossy hill mags, but does anyone know? It’s doubtful 
they were the kind on display at www.prisonplanet. 


| com/articles/july2005/270705perspective.htm 


Finally, security reports concerning the CCTV foot- 
age of the 7 July bombers gathering at Luton station 
included the comment: “You would have thought they 
were going on a hiking holiday.” In other words, in terms 


| of intent and motivation at least, a hiking holiday is re- 


garded as diametrically opposite to a suicide bombing 
mission. For this much, at least, we should be grateful. 


TAC67 will include a review of this year’s Dundee 
Mountain Film Festival, the 23rd such event. This will 
be held in the Bonar Hall, Park Place, Dundee, 25-27 
November. The programme includes Everest summiteer 
Conrad Anker (perhaps his brother Wolfgang was be- 
hind the on-hill artwork on Sgurr na Coinnich — see 
p19), Nancy Hansen who broke the record for climb- 
ing all 54 11000ft peaks in the Canadian Rockies, and 
legendary drive-all-night climber Mick Fowler. Full de- 
tails available at www.dundeemountainfilm.org.uk 

What is to be made of the new access-land signs in 
Englandandwales? These have been introduced as a 
byproduct of the Countryside and Rights of Way (CRoW) 
Act, and the going-up-the-way sign is fine — when you 


Beg s,eyeing 


~” conversations must now ensue as 


of the in-bye land there’s a maroony- 
brown walker in a circle, and the 


here. Coming down the way, how- 
ever, on the other side of the same 
stile the walker is struck out by a 


diagonal red bar. What it means is that you’re back into | 


~ corridor-access country — stick to the path please — 


-® but what it looks like, and what some people are surely 


_ taking it to mean, is that you're not allowed any further, 
- so have to go back the way you came or spend the rest 
- of your life up on the blasted heath. a 

_ A good example is on the path to 
- Shutlingsloe from Wildboarclough 
= — a well-established route but one 
> where a fair few puzzled, uncertain 


walkers, having come from some 
other direction, encounter the sign on descent. There 
are plenty of these signs in place, and there seems a 
degree of wishful thinking in the Countryside Agency 
guidance quoted on the BMC website at www.thebmc. 


co.uk/outdoor/access/symbols.htm — “this symbol | 


[the one with the bar] should only be used in very lim- 
ited circumstances — where the boundary between ac- 
cess land and land with no access rights needs clarify- 
ing or where there are persistent problems with tres- 
pass.” It would be interesting to know how much was 
paid to consultants for the counterintuitive design. 
(Having said that, a second thought: could it be that 
the “negative access” symbol does indeed mean keep 
out, and is being misused to indicate a corridor path?) 


Sane ester eee : Nww.wall 
READERS WHO EXPECT the rigorous analysis and 
Solomonic judgement for which TAC reviews are renown- 
ed should perhaps flip to another page and read about 
what’s new in the world of trig point bracket construction 
or whatever, for the reviewer confesses he is not in the 
sunniest frame of mind at present, having recently been 
diagnosed as suffering from a distressingly painful and 
embarrassing condition. Readers are invited in advance to 
forgive any lapses of patience with, or interest in, the sub- 
ject of the review. 

Doubtless in some sort of karmic repayment for previous 
hatchet-jobs, I first encountered Walkwise while immobil- 
ised with gout. Gout is a real bastard: like haemorrhoids, 
it’s exquisitely painful, but it’s also a comedy illness. When 
it was diagnosed, I half-expected a double-act routine to 


opinion; Very well, I dont think much of your tie either. 
And, what’s more, you get little sympathy: everybody pre- 
sumes gout is self-inflicted, the result of quaffing port and 
pursuing the lifestyle of a 16th-century monarch. Thus 
when I read the first words of the Walkwise editorial, en- 
titled “Healthy living through your feet”, I hurled the 
magazine across the waiting-room — and not, for once, 
only because it had been written by what its website de- 
scribes as the “Executive Editor”, Cameron McNeish. 

But, you may ask, isn’t Cameron already editor of a 


walking, mag? Is he moonlighting on a competitor? — 


reach the stile that marks the end , 


message is clear: you’re allowed up | 


' htm). And in the east, Bob Scott’s bothy has reopened. 


No Spot the Bagger competition this time, so this is 
the place to say that the TAC65 winner was (by a short 
head) Jim Waterton of Glasgow. (Apologies, incidentally, 
for mangling JW’s Eddington thoughts on p14 of TAC65 
— for excluding, in the second para of his bit, read in- 
cluding — this makes rather more sense.) While on the 
subject of absenteeism, there'll be no festive quiz this 
year — all good things need ge 
a rest sometimes — so the 
spouses and partners of grid- 
ref-obsessed quiz devotees 
can rest easy this Christmas 
season. And because of this, 
TAC67 won't appear in mid- 
December as would normally be the case — you'll all 
have to contain your excitement until early 2006. 


September saw Marcus Whitelaw of Lossiemouth jailed 
for two months for “culpable and reckless walking’. 
There’s no immediate need for alarm within the hillgoing 
community, as Whitelaw had stepped in front of a car on 
the AQ and caused it to land on its roof at 7Omph (thank- 
fully no one was seriously injured). But had anyone pre- 
viously heard of this law? And how long before some- 
one tries to use it against “errant” hillwalkers? 


Two late bits of news. As trailed in TAC64, 8 October 
saw a sixfold Grahams completion. The hill was Druim 
na Sgriodain above Corran, and the completers were 
John Barnard, David Claymore, Richard Cooper, lan 
Henderson, Graham Jackson and Laurence Rudkin. 
Known Grahamists rise from 31 to 37, just like that 
(http://bubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/completions/grahamists. 


his employers be a tad upset? Well, no, for Walkwise is 


published by Mr McNeish’s employers, Newsquest. In a 
remarkable sweetheart deal, Walkwise is produced by 
TGO’s owners on behalf of the Scottish Executive’s Heal- 
thy Living campaign, and is supported by an advertising 
budget of £150,000. On the face of it, it appears strange 
that Newsquest would produce a walking mag, that under- 
cuts its own product: but, cleverly, they have produced 
such a dried turd of a publication that it makes even TGO 
look good. And the public purse pays them to do it. 
Walkwise is basically a government health warning mas- 
querading as journalism. The first issue featured real-life 
stories along the lines of “I was a slave to [doubtless ex- 
pensive] prescription painkillers and anti-depressants until 


| I discovered the Scottish Executive’s Healthy Living Net- 
ensue: J cant believe it’s gout, doctor, I’d like a second | 


work”. By issue two, however, real people had been re- 
placed by the celebrity interview: step forward renowned 
walker Carol Smillie! Lovely Carol looks so supernal and 
ethereal on the cover that when you at last tear your gaze 
away and open the magazine, it’s difficult to believe that 
the familiar burst-haggis face within belongs to the same 
species as she. Indeed, with extraordinary humility, Carol 
recognizes that she is a wee bit special. Referring to the 
ordinary punters she encountered on the ITV show The 
People’s Court, she notes: “It’s quite nice to walk away 
from it all — get a nice big walk and some fresh air and 


5 think thank God I’m not on the same planet as them.” 


Carol tells us that on her visits to her earthly home in 
Glasgow, she likes to stroll in Pollok Park. We hope and 
pray she does not leave its security for Walkwise’s suggest- 
ed route from Kelvinbridge Underground to Maryhill, 
which claims: “straight away you’ll probably notice the 
musky scent of the foxes which thrive in this woodland 
corridor.” Foxes my arse: Carol should be warned that the 
musky scent of the Kelvin Walkway is in fact stale urine, 
the micturations of Buckfast-sodden West End dossers. 

Carol does however solve a conundrum: what does 
Walkwise actually mean? Does walking brings wisdom, in 
a John Muir / Forrest Gump way? Or is it somehow wise 
to walk, even through musky Maryhill? Carol clears the is- 
sue up, when she says of her new job on daytime TV: “It'll 
mean me having to travel a lot more but it will only be for a 
couple of days a week and I’m sure I’ll make up for it, walk- 
wise, once I get back home again”. 

So now we know — it’s supposed to be some sort of 
ghastly transatlantic adverb. But have you heard anyone 
other than Carol use such an expression? I haven’t. Could 
it be that there’s a wee touch of the Gilligans about that 
quote? I’m not saying it’s been made up or anything: just 
that Ms Smillie is clearly the dream interviewee, who will 
helpfully provide a neat closing which includes a gratui- 
tous mention-cum-endorsement of the publication. 

In truth, Walkwise doesn’t really mean anything at all, 
being simply a convenient alliterative jingle. And I suspect 
here the hand of the Executive Editor, who has previous 
in regard to duplication of the letter W (viz: Wilderness 
Walks; Wilderness World). So what next then, for Came- 
Sak Ed ase es sah Sin tis 4 AR ts 
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THE HALL IS MOBBED, and I'm lucky to find a vacant seat 
near the back. The opening audio-visuals are not as power- 
ful as at the Teenage Fanclub gig a few days earlier, but 
they're ruggedly impressive and help create a good atmos- 
phere for Cameron McNeish’s third-age fan club. Then he's 
straight into a quote from John Muir: “thousands of tired, 
nerve-shaken, over-civilized people are beginning to find 
out that going to the mountain is going home; that wildness 
is necessity”. McNeish goes on to define wilderness (in 
what | assume are now his own words) as “a landscape free 
of the excesses of mankind” and “an adjective that pro- 
duces a mood, rather than a noun”. These are fine words 
considering he's not necessarily preaching to the converted 
with this large lunchtime audience. As an orator he’s not 
George Galloway, but he does have the ability to inspire 
and to convey the connection with the land that so many 


people feel, leaving no doubt that he believes in what he | 


preaches. He even gets a spontaneous round of applause 
when he asserts that “the Cuillin belong to us all’. 

A few of his self-deprecating asides could be interpreted 
as defensive by those aware of his literary magpie pecca- 
dilloes: “| might suffer myself from a state of confusion”, “I 
am a simple soul’, and “I don’t like to get into the technicali- 
ties of things”. 

The main topic of his 30-minute speech is introduced as 
“a storm that is raging and will burst very soon”. He is of 
course talking about wind factories in the hills, to which he is 


passionately opposed, and | find | agree with every word, | 


especially his assessment of the turbine bonanza as “not 
about renewable energy but about a few people making 
an awful lot of money”. He asserts the need to find a way 
to “break through the patterns of thought of the philistines in 
the Scottish Executive”. | learn that over 500 wind turbines 
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ron Dubya Dubya McNeish? Perhaps he will executively 
edit further Scottish Executive public health magazines? 
Maybe Williewise (on the dangers of unprotected sex), or 
perhaps Whiskywise (the dangers of alcohol), or even 
Watsonwise (the dangers of playing with matches)? 

But already this bilabial semivowel thing seems to be 
spreading: Walkwise features, among its many health-nazi 
plugs, a piece about Weightwise, an organization which 
encourages us to eat bananas while climbing stairs. Weari- 
somely, this also appears in the form w8wise. Two ques- 
tions: (i) Shouldn’t this be w8ys or w8yz? And (ii) Do 
the arses who come up with this faux-texting stuff really 
think that it’s “down with the kids”? 4cough, I say. 

Ed. — In a grim example of life imitating art, the Maryhill 
stretch of the Kelvin was the scene on 7 Oct — just before 
TAC went to press — of the broad-daylight murder of Far- 
ah Noor Adams, a 34-year-old woman out “power walk- 
ing”. It was the kind of incident that walking-route maga- 
zine staff must dread, and one that — in the worst possible 
way — reinforces Gordon Smith’s point about such places 
tending to be prettified in print. Be careful out there: there 
might well be musky foxes about, but there are maniacs too. 


ee 
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are planned for Ardnamurchan, that every turbine requires 
400 tons of concrete, and that the National Trust for Scot- 
land are considering allowing ptarmigan-shooting on their 
(our) land. 

When he sits down, the gentle questions that lain Ander- 
son lobs him are easily dealt with, but that's OK — McNeish 
is campaigning rather than running for office, so there’s 
no need for a grilling. He readily draws on his experiences 
and is rarely stuck for words or examples. He's not afraid 
to risk derision by making bold statements such as “plants 
and animals are our brothers and sisters in the web of 
creation” as he pleads for “rehabilitation, restoration and 
renewal of the damage done by man in the past’. Heady 
stuff. Few people are capable of speaking so well in pub- 
lic on behalf of the landscape and its wildlife. McNeish is 
prepared to step outside the comfort zone of walking 
and climbing clubs, and in doing so he makes a good land 
evangelist. 

If John Muir was able to take Theodore Roosevelt camp- 


| ing and help get legislation passed to protect the American 


landscape for its own sake, then we need McNeish to do 
the same for Scotland with Jack McConnell and Frank Mc- 
Aveety. He is certainly able to articulate the widespread 
fears about imminent destruction of the Scottish landscape, 
and the irony of doing so just after the promise of devo- 
lution and the passing of enlightened access legislation. 
He's unlikely to succeed, but if he did then we might come 
to overlook the “technicalities” of which Corbett-sized parts 
of that landscape he has actually visited. 

As for the technicalities of editing a magazine, McNeish 
should give up and concentrate on what he’s good at — 
public speaking and public relations. It's the message that 
matters, not the flaws of the messenger. 


ee, 


Gerry Knight: Thirty-odd years ago when | first walked up 
Lochnagar from Glen Muick, | turned off the path to drink at 
the spring. The Bill Stuart memorial cairn stands a few yards 
further on. | felt then that positioning such a memorial near 
the spring was wrong. Memorials should be sited (if they 
are to be sited at all) away from normal routes, and should 
be discreet, in a quiet place where family and friends can 
go and remember. The Lochnagar memorial is rather large 
— but, as it's been there a long time, fair enough. 

What | do object to strongly though is the recent addition 
of a plastic plaque including a photograph. This in my opin- 
ion is in very bad taste. Loved ones should be remembered 
by their loved ones. Photographs of them on the hills are not 
appropriate. | mean no disrespect to Bill Stuart and his rel- 
atives, but I'm afraid a plastic photo on a memorial in such a 
prominent place offends me. Can you imagine the tourist 
routes up the hills if every accident was remembered by 
building a large cairn with a plastic plaque attached? 


Bert Barnett: Through four decades of hillwalking, | have 
seen changes which have both improved and lessened the 
quality of the game. | enjoy new paths and car parking when 
| revisit old haunts, and i encourage friends and family to 
share in my enjoyment of the outdoors. | am pleased to see 
how popular the hills have become, but these same family 
and friends would laugh at this suggestion, knowing the old 
grump that | am. They know | abhor litter and noise, the 
downside of the popularity of walking, and | admit that | 
avoid the busy places, just to be on the safe side. 

An issue which | find increasingly unwelcome is the grow- 
ing popularity of memorial cairn-building. Litter comes and 
goes, but these unnatural semi-permanent monuments are 
inappropriate to hilltops. | have come across quite a few 
memorials on hillsides, and have no problems with those in 
isolated locations. My hackles were first raised a few years 
ago, however, when | encountered a pseudo-ceremony on 
top of Suilven. The people seemed a bit presumptuous and 
loud for my liking, so we moved out of earshot to enjoy 
the view in peace. Perhaps we should have approached the 
group, but | was swayed by the air of negativity and the 
exclusive atmosphere. We returned after the party departed 
to find a plaque had been erected in memory of a friend. | 
felt like removing it there and then, but was conscious of the 
sincerity of the people and left it be. 

It is a couple of years since | was last atop Ben Nevis, but 
| recall my determined denial of the array of memorial 
cairns. | believe the John Muir Trust and the Nevis Partner- 
ship have been looking at ways of resolving this. Recently, | 
caught wind of a charity group planning to erect a new me- 
morial cairn on the summit. | advised the JMT who have 
since contacted the family to discuss an alternative. The 
JMT were grateful for the information and would be pleased 
to receive advance notice of other such proposals. As for 
mountain tops with no overseeing body such as the JMT, 
| imagine the popularity of cairn-building will continue to 
grow in much in the same way as the West Highland Way 
has caught the imagination of the general public. 

The would-be Nevis cairn-builders also planned a charity 
walk — | believe this put 29 people on the summit on 17 
Sept, but they didn’t linger and no construction work ap- 
pears to have taken place. | gather that the JMT and the 


obliged to live with char- 
ity walks, as the influx 
of visitors means good 
— business for Fort William. 
~ | can understand this, 
and it is unreasonable to 
——— deny the benefit these 
events provide. Like- 
Ue. 6 wise, | have no bother 
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with a few pals joining up for a last Munro, but | have per- 
sonal experience of charity walks and organised comple- 
tions that have resulted in unfortunate circumstances. 

Some years ago | was on Mullach Coire Mhic Fhearchair 
where | spoke to a pair who were taking part in a charity 
effort and | learned that the youth was suffering from serious 
foot problems. They had a long return walk ahead of them, 
and | remember wondering if the pressure of the big day 
had affected their judgment to carry on to the top. 

More recently, | took part in a Corbett completion which 
involved pals, wives and bairns. The day turned out to be a 
horror. The saving grace was that there had been storms 
the whole night before which continued into the morning. 
The postponement happened without thinking, but imagine 
the discomfort had that weather arrived on the hill. 

| also recollect speaking some years ago to a rather over- 
weight non-hillwalking acquaintance who astounded me 
when he told of his participation in a charity walk up Carn 
a’Chlamain. No easy day, and | was not surprised to learn 
he gave up soon after the real ascent had begun. 

| have organised many ambitious (non-charity) group out- 
ings amongst friends and family, and | am thankful we al- 
ways escaped unscathed. | am also aware that my views 
may be looked on as scaremongering — keep the masses 
off the hill and leave the wild places to us mountain men — 
but | would guess that the risks are largely underestimated 
by those who organise group walks. 

Charity begins at home. | say keep it that way. 


Ed. — On-hill memorials, their appropriateness or other- 
wise, is a subject that has cropped up often in TAC over the 
years, most recently in reference to the pile of stuff on top of 
the Pap of Glencoe commemorating a dead toddler — 
see TAC64 p15. So it's been interesting to see the debate 
hit the wider media in relation to the Nevis proposal, where 
one of the would-be memorial builders, Morag Robinson, 
offered a fine piece of kindergarten theology by way of 
justification: “It's the highest point in Britain and there's no- 
where in Britain where you can be closer to heaven.” 

Alternative views have included a four-page spread in the 
September issue of The Scottish Mountaineer, where Bal- 
moral ranger Glyn Jones made a succinct point in relation 
to one particular plaque-afflicted boulder on the estate: “/ 
wonder if ‘Doug's favourite place’ would have been his fa- 
vourite place if, when he had first visited it, he found a 
plaque already on it declaring it to be ‘Bob's favourite place.” 
Muriel Gray (Guardian, 15 Sept) was also at her stroppy, 
spiky, eminently sensible best: “Whatever the reason, it has 
to stop. John McEgo, 1952-2005, may well have been ‘a 
much missed man who dearly loved this mountain’, but when 
others who also love it stand atop its summit and wish to 
think their own thoughts, frankly they don’t give a toss.” 

The old tradition used to be that it was something of a 
dance: people would occasionally put things up, where- 
upon other people, usually hard-nosed hill types, would 
quietly take them down. | freely admit to having done a bit 
of removing in my time, usually late in the day and with no 
one around — it seems important not just to return the hill to 
its same-for-everyone state, but to do so in a low-key, un- 
ceremonious way that itself leaves no trail or trace (which is 
why the modern trend for hard-to-remove superglued/ 
cemented memorials is so annoying — it forces the remov- 
er to use brute force or to go back up with a set of tools). 

In recent years, what with Diana-style displays of ostenta- 
tious public grief and the maudlin fad for roadside memori- 
als to RTA victims, there has been a predictable increase in 
on-hill memorials. There has also been a marked increase 
in the peer pressure to be borne when suggesting, how- 
ever politely, that such things should be removed or not put 
there in the first place — there’s often a reaction along the 
lines of How could you be so callous? or an observation that 
there's plenty of space on the hills, so what's the problem? 

Any thoughts on this (and on page 20)? TAC67 awaits. 


AS PROMISED in TAC65, here and overleaf is a list of 

Scottish local council staff (and staff from other agencies) 
with responsibility for access. Following the recent intro- 
duction of the Land Reform (Scotland) Act, local author- 
ities now have the power to act — indeed are required to 
act — on illegal and inappropriate signs, path-blockages 
and the like. So if you encounter a Scottish access situ- 
ation about which you’re concerned, just work out which 
council area the obstruction or whatever is in and then 
contact the relevant officer. The old problem — where 
councils tended to be sympathetic while claiming there 
was nothing they could do — ought now to be a thing of 
the past, at least in the vast majority of cases. 

Note that the list is likely, to some extent, to be out of 
date the instant it’s published, due to staffing changes 
within the various agencies. But even where the person 
named has moved on, their replacement ought to be able 
to take up the issue. 

There can hardly have been any clearer indication of 
the strength of these powers than the news, as TAC66 
goes to press, that the notorious Alltchaorunn gate block- 
ing, a bridge across the Etive (NN197513 on Landranger 


Shetland 


Orkney Derek Manson Assistant Access Officer 01856 873535 x2532 derek. manson@orkney.gov.uk 
Western Isles Rhodri Evans Countryside Access Manager 01870 602425 revans@cne-siar. gov.uk 
Susan Rabe C’side Access Project Officer 01851703226 stabe@cne-siar.gov.uk 
Highland Alex Sutherland Access Officer 01463 702257 alex.sutherland@highland. gov.uk 
John Hutcheson Access Officer (Lochaber) 01397 707050 john.hutcheson2@highland.gov.uk 
Donald Kennedy AO (Skye and Lochalsh) 01471 820392 donald. kennedy@highland. gov.uk 
Stewart Eastaugh AO (Invemess and Naim) 01463 702186 stewart.eastaugh@highland.gov.uk 
Phil Waite AO (Ross and Cromarty) 01349 868431 philip. waite@highland.gov.uk 
David Barclay Access Officer (Caithness) 01955 605858 david. barclay@highland.gov.uk 
Matthew Dent Access Officer (Sutherland) 01549402729 matt.dent@highland. gov.uk 
Aberdeen Rachel Sharp Access Officer 01224 523316 rsharp @aberdeencity. gov.uk 
Aberdeenshire Colin Miller Countryside Access Officer 01467628481 colin. miller@aberdeenshire. gov.uk 
Andrew Coleman Project Manager, Upper Deeside Access Trust 
01339 887777 andrew@udat.co.uk 
Moray Jan Douglas Access Manager 01343 557049 ian.douglas@moray.gov.uk 
Clackmannanshire John Duffy Access Officer 01259 452523 jduffy@clacks. gov.uk 
Perth and Kinross Dave Stubbs Access Officer 01738 475347 dstubbs@pkc.gov.uk 
Jane Pritchard Access Officer 01738 475332 jpritchard@pkc. gov.uk 
Frances Berry Access Officer 01738 475324 feberry@pkc. gov.uk 
Martin Currie Manager, PK C’side Trust 01738 475394 mrcurrie@pkc. gov.uk 
Angus Paul Clark Countryside Access Officer 01307 473589 clarkpr@an gus. gov.uk 
Alan Gordon E C’gorms Access Proj.Officer 01307 473415 gordonal@angus.gov.uk 
Dundee Laura Campbell Access Officer 01382 433748 laura.campbell@dundeecity.gov.uk 
Argyll and Bute Jenny Carter Access Project Manager 01546 604314 jenny.carter@argyll-bute. gov.uk 
Sue Williams Access Officer 01546 604228 sue. williams@argyll-bute. gov.uk 
Stirling Richard Barron Senior Access Officer 01786 442937 barronr@stirling.gov.uk 
Penny Stoddart Access Officer 01786 443482 stoddartp @stirling. gov.uk 
Alison Perry Community Access Officer 01786 442932 perrya@stirling. gov.uk 
Glasgow Jolyon Gritten Access Officer 0141 287 8585 jolyon. gritten @drs. glasgow. gov.uk 
East Renfrewshire Jim Williamson Access Officer 0141 577 3882 jim. williamson @eastrenfrewshire. gov.uk 
Renfrewshire Kate Cuthbert Access Officer 0141 842 5258 kate.cuthbert@renfrewshire.gov.uk 
Inverclyde Janice Boyd Access Officer 01475 712417 janice. boyd@inverclyde. gov.uk 
West D'bartonshire Helen Lundie Access Officer 01389 737376 see www. west-dunbarton.gov.uk 
East D'bartonshire Mark Brand Access Officer 0141 578 8520 mark. brand@eastdunbarton. gov.uk 
North Lanarkshire Stephen McHenry Access Officer 01236 737545 mochenrys@northlan.gov.uk 
Mykela Heath Access Officer 01236 737545 heathm@northlan.gov.uk 


No post. Contact: Victor Hawthome, Planning Officer 01595 744835 
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41) has finally had its fortifi- 
cations removed. This was 
the scene of an access battle 
going back years (eg see 
TACS58 p3), but in late Sep- 
tember John Hutcheson, ac- ith | 
cess officer for Lochaber, heard EES 
that the estate factor had ree “<= [ACCESS OFFICER 
moved the padlock and barbed wire. (Seemingly the pad- 
lock still hangs on the gate, but doesn’t now lock it.) The 
estate finally gave in on realising that Highland Council 
was serious about serving a Section 14(2) order on them, 
under which a landowner can be told to remove a sign or 
access barrier within three weeks or else the local author- 
ity will do it and then bill them for the work. Faced with 
being the first estate to be served with a 14(2), the 
Alltchaorunn people backed down. This is, surely, an ex- 
ample of that rare and mysterious thing called progress. 
Many thanks to Mike Dales at the Mountaineering 
Council of Scotland for the information. If a reader encoun- 
ters problems contacting any of the access officers, or picks 
up on any name or number changes, or has concerns 
about the service offered, please let the MCofS or TAC know. 


3 


victor. hawthome@sic. shetland.gov.uk 


Dear TAC, 


_ At the beginning of September | was at 
- Tomdoun, and drove on a glorious 
- evening to the Quoich dam. | was as- 
tonished to find a large metal sign at 
the entrance to the Glen Quoich es- 
- tate (owned by the Gordon's gin 
_ family), announcing NO HILL WALK- 
ING during the stalking season, from 
12 August to 20 October. 

Even in the dark days before the ac- 
cess legislation | can recall no estate 
(apart from Alladale under its previous 


owners) attempting a blanket ban on 
access during stalking. This was unac- 
ceptable in the past, it is simply quite 
illegal now, and | hope everyone with a 
Glengarry hill to do, or even anyone 
without, will have gone there during this 
ban and asserted their right to access. 

This attempted ban is all the more 
galling since the Quoich estate in 2003 


enrolled the labour and goodwill of 
many in the mountaineering commu- 
nity to sucessfully repair one of the 
old stalkers’ paths on its land. Now 
we are told that we are not allowed to 
use this and other paths, for almost 
ten weeks of the year. You are not on, 
Mr Gordon. 


Best wishes, lan R Mitchell, Glasgow 
[rca ase is Samick ree a 
Dear TAC, 


| have been reading TAC for many 
years now (I'm a slow reader), and | 
felt it was time to write and thank 
you for making TAC65 laugh-out- 
loud funny in a number of articles. 
There were a number of interesting 
points of view, it's like an argument 
in a pub, only on paper. Without the 
beer. (OK, get on with it — Ed.) 

On the subject of The Scottish 
Mountaineer (TAC65 pp8-10), | have 
bought it a number of times, but the 
content seems to be more and more 
aimed at the (indoor/outdoor) rock 
fraternity and less at those who prob- 
ably make up most of the hillgoing 
community, the walker. It has been at 
times a decent read, filling the gaps 
between TACs, TGOs and Trails 
quite nicely, but the most recent is- 


sue was wafer-thin, and a quick scan 
revealed nothing worth parting with 
three and a half quid for. If they want to 
attract new members | think they will 
certainly have to widen their appeal. 

Access was another thing mentioned 
in TAC65. | have been in touch with the 
local access officer regarding “dodgy” 
signs and found them to be quite effi- 
cient, and this leads me to disagree 
with Rowland Bowker’s approach to re- 
moving illegal signs (TAC65 p20). Get 
the grid reference of the sign, take a few 
photos of the offending material and 
pass them on. The contact details can 
be found on the Scottish Outdoors Ac- 
cess website (and, for Scotland at least, 
in this TAC — Ed.), and it might even be 
an idea to take the local officer's number 
with you and give them a call if you do 
have any access problems. 

lf you think that The Scottish Moun- 
taineer is poor fare, you ought to try 
Walkwise, from the TGO stable. Aimed 
at the Scottish walker, it includes walks 
around some of the rougher parts of 
Glasgow and a three-page feature on 
Carol Smillie walking her dog. Yes, it's 
that bad. 

Full of health information such as 
“drink water’, or “eat an apple”, it comes 
across like some “in-house” publication, 


Se 


South Lanarkshire Simon Pilpel 


Philip Glennie 
North Ayrshire Louise Kirk 
East Ayrshire Anneke Freel 
South Ayrshire David Gray 


Dumfries/Galloway Simon Fieldhouse 
Stewart Cameron 


Alison Keith 
Scottish Borders Neil Mackay 
East Lothian Nick Morgan 
Jennifer Lothian 
Midlothian Gary Cormack 
West Lothian David Oldham 
Falkirk Martin Nunn 
Mandy Brown 
Edinburgh Alan McGregor 
Fife Alison Irvine 
Phil Clarke 


Simon Smith 
Ruth Priestley (temp) 
Johanne Ferguson 


Northern Isles 


Western Isles 


Highland Terry Keatinge 
Cattie Anderson 
Stewart Sandison 

Grampian Kelley Birnie 

Tayside/Clacks | Mike Shepherd 


Access Officer 01698 455938 


Access Officer 01698 455125 
Access Officer 01294 225198 
Manager, Coalfield Acc. Proj. 01563 554748 


Ikirk@north-ayrshire.gov.uk 
anneke.freel @east-ayrshire.gov.uk 


Access Officer 01292 616649 david. gray @south-ayrshire.gov.uk 
Countryside Team Leader 01387 260245 simon. fieldhouse@dumgal. gov.uk 
Access Officer East 01387 260145 stewart.cameron@dumgal.gov.uk 
Access Officer West 01387 260341 alison. keith@dumgal.gov.uk 
Access Officer 01835 826509 nmackay @scotborders. gov.uk 
Outdoor Access Officer 01620 827671 nmorgan @eastlothian.gov.uk 
Outdoor Access Officer 01620 827419 jlothian @eastlothian. gov.uk 
Access and Woodlands Officer 0131 561 5303 gary.cormack@midlothian. gov.uk 
Access Officer 01506 775249 david.oldham @westlothian.gov.uk 
C'side Access Strategy Officer 01324 504928 martin. nunn @falkirk.gov.uk 
Countryside Access Officer 01324504721 mandy. brown @falkirk. gov.uk 
Access Officer 0131 469 3602 alan@cecrangerservice.demon.co.uk 
Access Officer 01592 748334 alison.irvine@fife.gov.uk 
Operations Officer, Access 01592 414316 pelarke.accessfife@virgin net 


Area Officer, Lerwick 01595 693345 
Area Officer, Kirkwall 01856 875302 
Area Officer, Stornoway 01851 705258 


Operational Manager, Golspie 01408 633602 


Area Officer, Aviemore 01479 810477 
Area Officer, Fort William 01397 704716 
Area Officer, Aberdeen 01224 642863 
Area Officer, Battleby 01738 444177 
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sumon.smith @snh.gov.uk 
ruth.priestley@snh.gov.uk 


johanne.ferguson@snh. gov.uk 


terry.keatinge@snh. gov.uk 
cattie.anderson@snh. gov.uk 
stewart.sandison@snh. gov.uk 


kelley. birnie@snh. gov.uk 
mike. shepherd @snh.gov.uk 


simon.pilpel@southlanarkshire.gov.uk 
philip.glennie@southlanarkshire. gov.uk 


very dry, with the exception of Cameron 
McNeish's articles, which are passable. 

It seems to have been designed by 
committee, and in my opinion should have 
been strangled at birth. (See page 12 
here for review — Ed.) 


Yours, James Cassidy, Airdrie 


PS — | believe Miles Hunt of the 
Wonderstuff has a more liberal view of 
climbing than Coldplay (TAC65 p15): “I 
have seen every mountain I'm expect- 
ed to climb, but they’re not mine” — 
Change Every Light Bulb, 1993. 


EES LE ee ee ge eT S| 
Dear TAC, 


On the assumption that being mentioned 
in TAC is an equal honour to being quo- 
ted or misquoted in Private Eye or the 
West Highland Free Press, | have to thank 
Jerry Fuchter for inadvertently bringing in 
more support for the MCofS due to his 
self-opinionated attack on conservation 
in TAC65 than any amount of drum beat- 
ing we or the clubs do as “watchdogs of 
the hills”. 

On a more personal note, Mr Fuchter 
claims my letter in reply to Robin 
Campbell's in TAC62 was “more of an 
attack on the man than his arguments”. 
Total cobblers. Robin is an old and trusted 
friend of many years, and if we disagree 


Argyll/Stirlingshire Gavin Smith 


Stuart Davies 
S’clyde/Ayrshire Geoff Atkins 

John Collie 
Dumfries/Galloway Mike Scott 
Forth/Borders John O’Keefe 


Cairngorms Cattie Anderson 


L.Lomond/Tross. Stuart Davies 
National park access staff _ 
Cairngorms Bob Grant 
Fran Pothecary 
Sandra Middleton 
L.Lomond/Tross. Bridget Jones 


Douglas Stewart 
Jimmy Connolly 


National organis 


Scottish Rural Property and Business Association 


Janice Gray 
Sc. Canoe Assn. John Picken 
Waterways Trust Amanda Durlik 


National Farmers’ Union Scotland 
Sue Hilder 


Scottish Orienteering Association 
Donald Petrie 


Ramblers Scotland Helen Todd 
MCofS Mike Dales 


Area Officer, Kilmory 


over things (like smoking extra-strong 
best shag in confined spaces) then it 
matters not a whit to our friendship. 

| am sure others can pick a few 
holes in Mr Fuchter’s arguments bet- 
ter than |, but | am glad that organ- 
isations like MCofS and the JMT ex- 
ist to ensure that what happens in 
our mountain areas is noted and 
representation made to the powers 
that be in order to limit the creeping 
industrialisation. On his querying the 
amounts of cash brought into the 
Highland economy, a survey under- 
taken some years ago revealed that 
climbing and hillwalking above 600m 
brought an indirect spend of approx- 
imately £150m. This is out of date 
now and | believe that figure has 
risen. As a resident in a small High- 
land village in Ross-shire, | can as- 
sure Mr Fuchter that most if not all 
the residents are more than aware 
of and encourage “green tourism”, 


Area Officer, Stirling 01786 450362 
Area AO, Clydebank 0141 951 4488 
Area Access Officer, Ayr 01292 261392 


Area Access Officer, Dumfries 01387 247010 
Area Access Officer, Dalkeith 0131 654 2466 


Area Officer, Aviemore 01479 810477 
Area Officer, Stirling 01786 450362 
Access Manager 01479 873535 
Access Officer 01479 870533 
Access Officer 01339 753607 
Senior Access Officer 01389 722618 


Area AO (Breadalbane/Argyll) 01389 722624 


Area AO (Trossachs/Lomond) 01389 722640 


Access Officer 0131 653 5400 
National Access Adviser 0131317 7314 
Comm. Access Coordinator 01413547540 
Access Officer 0131 472 4107 
Access Officer 01506 613094 
Access Campaign Officer 01577 861 222 


Access+Conservation Officer 01738 638229 
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01546 603611 


and are equally alarmed by the seem- 
ingly uncontrolled spread of windfarms 
and their infrastructure. 


Yours sincerely, 
John Mackenzie, President MCofS 
Strathpeffer 


Sera a ees SE 
Dear TAC, 


They say any publicity is better than 
no publicity, and perhaps Alan Blanco’s 
appraisal of the March 2005 edition of 
The Scottish Mountaineer comes into 
that category. | could take issue with 
much of this, but can't be bothered to 
go into detail. The main point to make 
is that he should have waited till he 
had received a year’s supply of the 
magazine before commenting on its rel- 
evance to hillgoers. 

True, the March edition had a lot of 
climbing content. The September 2004 
issue was exactly the opposite, with 
walking articles by Richard Gilbert, § 
John Allen, Irvine Butterfield and Sin- ep 
clair Steven, another about wild land, DP gs 
as well as three pages of access news. he 

TAC readers probably expect their =| 
fine fanzine to be dominated by © 
hillwalking, and don't buy it to find out 
what's been achieved in the Peruvian 
Andes, but the MCofS represents 


gavin.smith@snh.gov.uk 
stuart.davies@snh. gov.uk 
geoff.atkins@snh.gov.uk 
john.collie@snh.gov.uk 


mike.scott@snh.gov.uk 
john.okeefe@snh. gov.uk 


cattie.anderson@suh. gov.uk 
stuart.davies@snh. gov.uk 


bobgrant@caimgorms.co.uk 
franpothecary @caimgorms.co.uk 
sandramiddleton@cairngorms.co.uk 


bridget.j ones@lochlomond-trossachs. org, 
douglas.stewart@lochlomond-trossachs.org 
jimmy.connolly@lochlomond-trossachs.org 


janice.gray@srpba.com 
john @picken. org.uk 
amanda. durlik@thewaterwaystrust.co.uk 


sue.hilder@nfus.org.uk 


donald@scottish-orienteering. org 
helent@scotland.ramblers.org.uk 
mike@mountaineerng-scotland. org.uk 


hillwalkers, climbers, cross-county ski- 
ers and mountaineers and so a bal- 
ance has to be struck. But as most of 
the contributions are made on a volun- 
tary basis (apart from the news sec- 
tions compiled by our working officers), 
as editor | have to take what is avail- 
able at the time. Overall, however, | try 
to get as much good writing on hill- 
walking as | can throughout the year. 
(Unfortunately | get sent a lot more 
quality climbing prose!) 

One detail | really will take issue with 
is Alan’s wish that we produce a “sim- 
ple low-cost newsletter, covering areas 
of access and conservation properly”. 
Every issue has a large content on a 
range of issues relating to these two 
important items. | see no other maga- 
zine keeping its readers (members) in- 
formed on these issues in Scotland in 
the same detail, nor allowing them the 
opportunity to contribute to consulta- 
tions that affect them. 

Alan’s idea of a simple newsletter just 
would not work, as in order to circulate 
the magazine to 10,000 members we 
need financial help. This comes from 
advertising revenue in the magazine 
and advertisers are not interested in a 
photocopied black-and-white fanzine 
but in a full-colour magazine that at- 
tracts readers in newsagents. It’s a 
simple matter of marketing and mon- 
ey, and at least our “glossy pseudo- 
commercial advert-fest of a 7b 8c+ FA 
magazine” (to quote Alan) allows us to 
get the information out to all our mem- 
bers on such subjects as those appal- 
ling windfarms he so hates. 


Yours, Kevin Howett 
Editor The Scottish Mountaineer and 
National Officer, MCofS 


Ed. — Issue 28 of The Scottish 
Mountaineer, September 2005, in- 
cludes on its cover mention of “Rob 
Miln — A Tribute”. Well-intentioned, of 
course, but the tribute could have 
made a better start by spelling the late 
Rob Milne’s name correctly. Such 
things happen from time to time, though 
— for instance the Guardian (new de- 
sign, same old cluelessness re spell- 
ing and geography) recently included 
several large adverts for its own compi- 
lation of Harry Griffin's country diaries, 
with a plug by “Chris Bonnington" — 
possibly the oldest hill-related howler 
of them all, but not often seen in such 
an amusingly large typeface. The pap- 
er’s 23 Sept report of the book’s 
launch on 950m-high Helvellyn de- 
scribed the hill as “3,250 feet (1,067 
metres)" — figures so mangled it’s hard 
to see where they might have come 
from, and not even mutually convert- 
able — 3250ft equates to 991m. 

This kind of thing is not new, though: 
the May 1895 edition of the SMC Jour- 
nal featured an article adorned with 
the title: TWO DAYS IN LOCHABER. 


BY A. E. BOBERTSON, M.A. What a 
curious legacy the bagging minister 
has left us: the most debatable of all 
Munro-completion claims, and a 
comedy mis-spelling of his name. 
eae ae Seas Se 
Dear TAC, 


Re map covers (TAC65 p15), has 
Ordnance Survey now lost the plot 
entirely? The latest versions of their 
two Outdoor Leisure maps for the 
Peak District are emblazoned with 
the new open-access symbol and 
depict access land in patches of 
sickly yellow. Curiously, though, the 
White Peak title features two climb- 
ers on what appears to be an old 
quarry wall — not a pursuit encour- 
aged (nor a location generally cov- 
ered) by the new laws which grant a 
right of access solely to walkers. Even 
more bizarrely, the Dark Peak title 
depicts a woman with a dog seated 
by Three Shire Heads (sic), south of 
Buxton. Not only are dogs a contro- 
versial subject when it comes to moor- 
land access, but the location is not 
even in the Dark Peak — it's in the 
area covered by the White Peak map! 
What next, Blackpool Tower on the 
front of the Trossachs map? 


Yours, Andrew McCloy, Youlgrave 


Ed. — For more on Englandandwales 
access weirdness, see pp11-12. 
fee Leas ee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Recent tragic events on Ben Stack 
prompted me to consult the latest 
printing of Andrew Dempster's The 
Grahams. | was surprised to see that 
the error in the first edition, that Ben 
Stack is the most northerly Graham, 
has not been corrected. Ben Stack 
(NC269423) is some 600 metres 
south of Sabhal Beag (NC373429). 


Yours pedantically, 

Findlay Swinton, Monikie 
Pee eee 
Dear TAC, 


While | am pleased that Ann Bowker 
liked my piece on Orkney and Shet- 
land (see TAC64 p11 and TAC65 
p17), she seems to have taken of- 
fence at my throwaway comment 
about her favourite place. However, 
there is no need for her to feel sorry 
for me; I've been to Sandwood Bay. 
Nice beach, cool stack, but | failed to 
see what all the fuss is about. The 
“haunted” house was a particular dis- 
appointment. 

However, given the regularity with 
which Sandwood Bay pops up in out- 
doors magazine and other media, 
and the glowing accounts it invariably 
elicits, one could be excused for 
thinking that it's the only decent 
beach in Scotland with a walk in. 
Hence my reference to it as “over- 
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lauded”. Perhaps if | had employed the 
phrase “lazy journalistic cliché” Ann 
might not have taken it quite so person- 
ally. 

In being underwhelmed by Sandwood 
Bay, I'm perfectly happy to accept that | 
might be in a minority of one. Neverthe- 
less, my views — however abhorrent — 
are grounded in personal experience, 
which rather takes the wind out of Ann 
Bowker's critical sails. And while | 
would be absolutely delighted to be 
part of a conspiracy, suggestions of an 
anti-John Muir Trust undercurrent are 
similarly wide of the mark. 


All the best, David Gray, Cults 
eS | 
Dear TAC, 


In response to your query about poss- 
ible quicksand at Sandwood Bay, when 
| paid a visit in March 2004 the weath- 
er was moderate rainfall and quite 
windy. Whilst crossing the beach on 
the loch side of the dunes, | was rather 
concerned that one minute the sand 
was nice and firm underfoot, then the 
next it would give way at an alarming 
rate — up to thigh level. | think it's the 
nearest | have ever came to experienc- 
ing “quicksand”, and although | didn’t 
consider myself to be in any danger, it 
made the walking very tiresome. When 
| do the crossing again, I'll walk on the 
beach side of the dunes where the con- 
sistency of the sand is firmer. 


Regards, Tony Dickson, Livingston 


Dear TAC, 


Paul Gardner (TAC65 p18) asks if | 
would have applauded if the Cairn- 
gorms National Park Authority's budget 
had been cut, instead of nearly doubled. 
| might not have applauded, but poor 
performance justified a cut. 

He suspects “some personal antag- 
onism at the bottom of this”. There is 
none. No one on the shadow board had 
applied to be on the CNPA Board. 
Robert Moss had the idea of a shadow 
board. Neither he nor | had met con- 
venor Andrew Thin before the CNPA’s 
first meeting. The shadow board did not 
form until a year-and-a-half after the 
CNPA. 

Paul Gardner looks forward to hear- 
ing that the shadow board will ensure 
that it is democratic. When a few of us 
thought the CNPA should be held to 
account, we agreed it would be best to 
do this under the wing of an existing 
organisation, and we asked the Cairn- 
gorms Campaign (CC). If they said Yes, 


a shadow group could be democratic, 
and persons other than us could be 
voted on to it. We did not wish to start a 
new membership body, because this 
could have weakened existing bodies. 

In the event, the CC after months of 
delay did not say Yes, so we waited no 
further and formed the shadow board. 
The CC got a new convenor last au- 
tumn, but has again not taken up the 
idea of a shadow group. We still hope it 
will. It is important for the conservation 
of the Cairngorms that the CNPA be 
monitored. 


Yours, Adam Watson, Crathes 
SE Sa | 
Dear TAC, 


Following Ginge Fullen’s account of his 
visit to Jacob’s Ladder on St Helena 
(TAC63 p2), | was reading Simon Win- 
chester's Outposts — Journeys to the 
surviving relics of the British Empire, 
and found the following, which I'm sure 
will be of interest: “It began in the 
days when soldiers from the Ladder Hill 
barracks had to be on sentry-go down 
in Jamestown at lunch. The steps 
[Jacob's Ladder] had been built [...] to 
help carry ammunition, stores — and, 
in particular, manure — between fort 
and city: the soldiers decided it could 
be used to bring their lunch. Boys were 
thus directed to climb the stairs — 
which rise at an average angle of thirty- 
nine degrees, enough to give most 
first-time climbers severe vertigo — 
and fetch tureens of soup. The boys, 
determined to serve the soup hot, de- 
vised a perilous-looking descent: with 
shoulders over one [banister] rail, and 
ankles over the other, and arms spread 
along the bars to act as brakes, they 
would slide down, tureens balanced on 
their stomachs. The average time from 
taking a squaddy's orders, running up 


the stairway and returning with a 
bowl of steaming mulligatawny was 
eight minutes.’ 


Yours, Grant Hutchison, Dundee 
Sea ae ae | 
Dear TAC, 


Are you one of the people whose hill 
days are made less enjoyable be- 
cause of ticks? | refer to the tiny 
blood-feeding insect ixodes. The im- 
portance of trying to keep these in- 
sects off your body, or removing 
them as soon as you detect their 
presence, is Lyme disease (Lyme 
borreliosis), which is transmitted into 
your bloodstream from the saliva of 
the feeding tick. The good news is 
that not all ticks are carriers, but the 
bad news is that the disease is on the 
increase. Lyme disease can cause 


HEY, TRAcEY! 


arthritis, heart problems and affect the 
nervous system, eyes, kidneys and 
liver. It can also be life-threatening. 

| have refined an organic tick re- 
pellent which is easy to make from 
simple materials. Successful trials 
have been carried out over a two-year 
period by 15 volunteers covering 
most of mainland UK (and a few is- 
lands). 

If you wish to learn how to make 
this repellent, visit the website at 


nontix.co.uk, or send a SAE to the 
address below. 


Yours, lan M Smith, 6 Gallanach, 
Lochgair, Argyll, PA31 8SD 
SS we ESS aa EE 
Dear TAC, 


On 17 June | walked from the Linn of 
Dee car park to Corrour bothy via Derry 
Lodge and dropped an Olympus 
Camedia digital camera somewhere 
en route. This has photogaphs of my 
granddaughter aged nine days and | 
would be really pleased to find it if at 
all possible. If you can help in any way 
| would be most grateful. 


Yours, Bill Paterson 
william.paterson @ homecall.co.uk 


Dear TAC, 


A new area for me this year was that 
around the two Grahams on the Skye 
side of the Kylerhea ferry, and near the 
top of Sgurr na Coinnich there is a wee 
cliff facing west. Below the cliff, some- 
one had picked out in white boulders a 
capital W and an anchor. This is quite 
invisible from anywhere other than 
the top of the cliff, and made me re- 
flect on the effort that at least two peo- 
ple had gone to to get their abusive 
message across. Mind you, we were 
in West Highland Free Press country, 
so invective is a way of life. 


Yours, Donald Shiach, Inverness 


Ed, — Donald has also been in touch to 
say that the main bridge in Gleann 
Fionnlighe, at NM963813, is down. The 
estate say they will rebuild it, but when 
this might happen is unclear. Fording 
can be difficult if not impossible around 
here, and the obvious alternative for walk- 
ers heading for Gulvain from the south 
— using the track on the west side of 
the river — is currently hindered by felling. 


ESE SO 9 PE SE 
A Bit of Grit on Haystacks — A Celebration of Wain- 
wright, edited by Dave Hewitt and featuring essays on 
old flat-cap himself by Bill Mitchell, Val Hamilton, Ronald 
Turnbull, Graham Wilson, Robin N Campbell, David McVey, 
the late A Harry Griffin, and Ann Bowker. It's illustrated by 
Craig Smillie, aka the Swan. May 2005 marked 50 years 
since the first of AW’s Lakeland guidebooks was published, 
and 17 January 2007 will be exactly 100 years since he 
was born. A Bit of Gritis a 192pp hardback, ISBN 1 902173 
171, is published by Millrace Books, and can be bought 
direct from them for £12, p&p free: contact Millrace at 2a 
Leafield Rd, Disley, Cheshire, SK12 2JF, phone 01663 
765080, or visit www.millracebooks.co.uk 


Also new from Millrace are The Riddle of Sphinx Rock, 
the life and times of Great Gable, by Ronald Turnbull, and 
A Measure of Munros, by Graham Wilson (illustrated by 
Gerry Dale). Each norinally sells for £13.95, but they're avail- 
able to TAC readers for £12 each or £20 for any two of the 
three. Just contact Millrace direct (and please mention TAC). 


The following books and booklets are available direct 
from TACit Press: Graham Tops and Grahamists, Alan 
Dawson, Clem Clements and James Gordon, £4 or £4.50 
including postage; Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Daw- 
son / Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p); Grahams and New 
Donalds, Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20); The Hewitts 


bad 


a. 


and Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40), of England, 
Dawson, £2 (£2.40), of Ireland, Clements, £3.70 (£4.20), 
World Tops and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40), 
Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50) and 
Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). Also: The 
Relative Hills of Britain (Dawson, published by Cicerone, 
1992): £9.50 inc p&p. 

T-shirts: Only mediums remain of the St Kilda design (no L 
or XL). £14 each, or £21 with a six-issue TAC sub. Just 
one TAC33 shirt remains (size L): £7 or £14 with a sub. 

A six-issue subscription to The Angry Corrie (which 
comes out more or less quarterly depending which way the 
wind's blowing) costs £9. 


Millrace books/booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry 
Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND. 
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Andrew Fraser on mass charity events in the hills I | 


IT WAS THE EVE of the Highland Cross and | was lis- 
tening to my former work colleague Charlie Bannerman 
on Radio Highland interviewing Callum Munro, the or- 
ganiser of the event. Munro commented on how wet it 
had been and how he expected that much damage would 
be done to upper Glen Affric, but then said: “My real 
concem is that it is likely to be very humid for the race 
and several of the competitors could be in difficulties.” | 
was struck, but not surprised, at the apparently cavalier 
attitude to the fragile terrain. | had been in Glen Affric a 
previous wet year on the day after the race and had 
seen how much the ground had been chumed up; six 
weeks later | had retumed and there was little improve- 
ment. 

The Highland Cross is a mass event for charity in which 
competitors run or walk from Kintail to Glen Affric then 
cycle to Beauly. It is so popular that numbers have to be 
restricted to 645 per year. It raises large sums of money 
for charity. But is it appropriate to have such mass 
events in vulnerable mountain terrain? Does it become 
acceptable because many good causes benefit? Would 
it make any difference to the participants if it took place 
somewhere less sensitive? In my view the answer to all 
three questions is no. 

If almost 1300 feet stampeding over the pass into Glen 
Affric concems me, my real béte-noire among such 
events is the Great Wildemess Challenge, which takes 
place each August. The very title makes me cringe. It is 
a run from Dundonell to Poolewe, across what many 
would agree is the finest piece of wild country (not wil- 
demess) in Scotland. It is an area which all guidebooks 
tell you should be taken seriously, only to be approached 
by people who are well-equipped and know how to look 
after themselves. Yet for one day each year all this ad- 
vice is cast aside and people with just running vests 
and shoes, and no map and compass, are encouraged 
to go there. The safety backup is provided by the local 
mountain rescue team who also benefit from the money 
raised. Now | am keen to see rescue teams supported, 
but | do think that in this case the wrong message is 
being put out. 

| first heard about this event when a colleague asked 
me to sponsor him and | reluctantly agreed. When it came 
to pay-up time | asked if he had enjoyed the magnificent 
scenery. “Good heavens, no,” he replied. “I was far too 
busy looking where | was putting my feet.” | was ap- 
palled, so began to ask others who take part in these 
events if they appreciated the country they were pass- 
ing through. Almost without exception, | received simi- 
lar answers and from then on, when approached to 
sponsor, | have always replied: “Yes, provided you do 
not take part” and then explained my position. 

To raise questions about such events is to be immedi- 
ately branded as anti-charity. Not so, but | freely admit | 
regard my donating to charity as a private matter, to be 
done at my time of choosing and not because everyone 
else is doing it. | distrust “mass hysteria’, and when 
disaster appeals are made | shun them. | tend to re- 
spond some time later when the need has not ended but 
the screaming headlines have. | loathe being told to give 
generously by over-rich celebs. However, | recognise 
that charities need the money raised by these events 
and that getting lots of people involved is a good way of 
raising it. So there is a dilemma. 
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Supporters of these events say that, apart from the 
good causes which are benefiting, they are good because 
they get people taking exercise and getting fit. Surely 
that is to be encouraged at a time when we supposedly 
have so many couch potatoes in our population. Well, 
yes, but such a course of action is open to anybody at 
any time. It should not require a mass event to spur 
them into action. For those who will only act if they are 
following the herd there are plenty of places to go with- 
out disturbing mountain terrain. 

Mass charity events in the mountains are on the in- 
crease. They put pressure on participants to complete 
the course regardless of the conditions. On 1 May 1988 
hillgoers were asked to visit every Munro on the same 
day. A vicious spring storm blew up and one man died 
on Beinn Tulaichean. | suspect that but for his commit- 
ment he would have stayed off the hills that day. (Ac- 


| cording to the 1989 SMCJ accident list the man — Colin 


Davies — slipped on snow but didn’t have axe or cram- 
pons, and was wearing Doc Martens, possibly the most 
lethal type of hill-footwear — Ed.) It is not the only death 
to have occurred on such events. In July 2005, a partici- 
pant in a mass charity walk died in the Angus glens. 
For me, one of the attractions of going to the hills is to 
find peace and solitude. People like me are branded as 
elitist, especially by some joumalists and, of course, by 
developers and politicians. There is clearly a lobby for 
bringing the town and its crowds and noise into the coun- 
tryside. | am not asking for the countryside to myself but 
| do think that mass events are inappropriate in sensi- 
tive mountain terrain and that there is a danger of con- 
doning activities simply because they raise money for 
charity. So | would call on the organisers of these events 
to consider altemative, less controversial locations, es- 
pecially as it seems that for the participants the main 
buzz comes from competing, both against the clock and 
other people, rather than appreciating their surroundings. 


Ed. — Another controversial mass-participation hill event 
is the Three Peaks Challenge, the game of climbing 
Snowdon, Scafell Pike and Ben Nevis within 24 hours 
and driving, or being driven, between hills. There is a 
substantial charitable industry centred on this, with ex- 
traordinary numbers doing it, many of them sheep-like 
hill novices (eg see the account of 3000 encountered on 
Ben Nevis — TAC28 p12). It's debatable quite how help- 
ful to charity this actually is — it’s been pointed out sev- 
eral times over the years that Three Peaks events drain 
money from mountain rescue team coffers. Then there 
is the annual midsummer nightmare for the good people 
of Borrowdale, who suffer coaches and cars driving up 
and down the valley road in the small hours of the night 
as Three Peakers dispose of the middle chunk of their 
challenge. And what of the sometimes dubious tactics 
involved in the event itself? — when | was on Snowdon 
on 19 June this year the place was swarming with Three 
Peakers, various of whom opted to take the train down 
from the summit. Surely that’s cheating? 


